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300 Years Ago 
the Pilgrims landed 
“on the wild New England shore” 


and founded the settlement which had the greatest 
influence on the development of this country. 


This is one of the important events in our history that should be observed 
by our schools in one way or another. In the present generation there has 
been, and will be, no such significant anniversary. 


Schools should not miss this opportunity of impressing on our boys and girls 
the ideals of character and the lessons of spiritual strength so richly afforded 
by this heroic “band of exiles.” These are the lessons now so urgently needed 
to counteract the materialistic and unappreciative spirit of to-day. 


In the inspiring task of bringing this momentous epoch before the young 
pupil there is no better aid than a vivid and interesting story. James Otis’ 
Mary of Plymouth is ideal for this purpose. But the other volumes of Otis’ 
Colonial Series are also valuable for supplementary reading because they show 
how the life in the various colonies compared in those days. 


These stories, written for the third or fourth year, seem delightfully real to 
young people because the story of each settlement is told by one of the children 
living in the colony. Historical characters and events are thus brought clearly 
within the pupil’s understanding. 


OTIS’ COLONIAL SERIES 


Mary of Plymouth Richard of Jamestown 
Ruth of Boston Stephen of Philadelphia 
Peter of New Amsterdam Calvert of Maryland 
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“HOME AND COUNTRY READERS 


By MARY A. LASELLE 
of the Newton, Mass., High Schools 


Textbooks in patriotism, 
h = . , civics and literature for the 
x, cS The C= 

Home and Quntry grammar grades. 


THE RIGHT BOOKS FOR 
AMERICANIZATION 


| Four volumes, each with colored 
frontispiece and sixteen full- 
page pictures. 

Books I, Il. III and IV (for 5th, 
6th, 7th and sth {school years), 
Each 75 cents. 
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Here is your chance to teach 
Americanism by distributing 
the subject-matter over four 
years and not giving too much 
at one time. A _ ‘patriotic 
reader’ that is nothing else 
produces patriotic indigestion ; 
the pupils tire of the subject. 
The Home and Country books 
are comprehensive grammar- 
school readers in which the 
Americanization motive has 
not been allowed to _ over- 
shadow the quality of the 
literature. They.are not war 
books. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 623 Wabash Ave., CH'CAGO 





























The following Worip Book COMPANY 
publications contain much material valuable 
for story-telling : 

3AILEY: Sure Pop and the Satety Scouts. (60 
cents. ) 

3ARNES: Types of Children’s Literature. ($1.80.) 
30WEN: Old-Time Stories. (68 cents.) 

Brown: Stories of Woods and Fields. (72 cents.) 

BrowN: Stories of Childhood and Nature. 

(68 cents.) 
3ROWN: When the World Was Young. (64 cents.) 
Burks: Barbara’s Philippine Journey. (72 cents.) 
CaATHER: Educating by Story-Telling. ($1.80.) 
Curtis: Indian Days of the Long Ago. ($1.50.) 
Curtis: In the Land of the Head-hunters. ($1.50.) 
FABRE: Insect Adventures. ($1.20.) 

McGovney: Stories of Long Ago in the Philippines. 

(60 cents.) 

MITCHELL: Paz and Pablo. (60 cents.) 
Mutets: Sunshine Lands of Europe. (72 cents.) 
Stms-Harry: Dramatic Myths and Legends. Book 

I: Norse. (48 cents.) Book il: Greek and Ro- 

man. (48 cents.) 


Wuite: The Story Readers: Primer. (48 cents.) 


First Year. (52 cents.) 
Wiutson-Driccs: The White Indian Boy. ($1.00.) 
We should be glad to give you further informa- 
tion about these books. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City and Manila 
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WINSLOW'S EUROPE 


Revised Edition 


This volume in Winslow’s 


Geography Series has been 


thoroughly revised and contains the following new chapters that 


are of exceptional interest: 


Belgium Russia 


Germany Austria-Hungary 


Countries of the Balkan Peninsula 


New Countries of Central Europe 


The Winslow Series is exceptionally full in its accounts of industries and 
cities, is beautifully illustrated, and widely used. 








D. C. HEATH ¢& CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE NEW AMERICA 


BY HOMER H. SEERLEY, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


President Iowa State 


The influence of the success of the United 
States as a world power has become more mas- 
terful and more definite than is usually — esti- 
mated. America’s chief glory has 
upon its being able to absorb the immigrant 
from every part of Europe and develop him into 
a loyal, liberty-loving citizen, provided he came 


depended 


to have the privileges of citizenship and accepted 
democratic institutions as the means to the 
highest human aims and development. Ameri- 
can education and training have inspired obed- 
ience to law, constructed aims for the ameliora- 
tion of society, and granted the establishment 
of a kind of justice that does not make opinions 
a crime or free speech a menace to good govern- 
ment because public sentiment insisted upon 
decency, morality and righteousness as evidences 
of progressin democracy and in enlightenment. 
The slogan of American organized society can 
be stated as follows: “Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done”’—in America, in the World—to- 
day—"as in heaven.” The universality of such 
a spirit has been essential to good citizenship, to 
a peaceful environment, to. a growing content- 
ment and to magnificence of character and per- 
sonality that enlarges the capacity for co-opera- 
tion as a community feeling and that brings to 
the deserving and the reliable, happiness, devel- 
opment and success. 

While it is true that it must be recognized 
that there are, in American society and under 
American protection, certain individuals and 
even groups of people that are not fully Ameri- 
canized and civilized in the sense of the rights 
of men in a representative democracy in that 
they do not practice co-operation and good will 
to others, yet it is very remarkable indeed how 
few these populations are when it is remem- 
bered how little has been done to fit them for 
their new responsibilities and how little interest 
has been taken to introduce them to the greater 
opportunities they have not realized as part of 
their inheritance as residents of the American 
Republic. The only wonder is that things have 
not been worse rather than better, as outside of 
giving such populations the right to come and 
enjoy these remarkable privileges, in our busy 
life as a people, in our rush to build up fortunes, 
in our absorption in the activities as workers in 
civilization, in our satisfaction with the prospects 


Teachers’ College 


vouchsafed to us and to our children, we have 


forgotten the stranger within the gates and 
have overlooked the necessity t» help him throw 
off foreign customs, standards of living § and 


erroneous political philosophies of the purpose 
of government and laws, and thus be born again 
into true Americanism with right conceptions 
and comprehensions of the possibilities and 
tasks included in a_ representative democracy. 
Even some American politicians have preferred 
these divergencies from the democratic type of 
citizenship, in order to seek power and control 
alien 
spirit of such peoples for the purpose of winning 
their support. The old adage, “We must edu- 
cate, we must educate or we must perish,” is 
even more true today than it was a half a century 
ago, as the industrial and social struggles have 
become greatly intensified in the recent exper- 
ience of the American people. 

* * * 


by appealing to the prejudices and the 


American unrest is a constant quantity and a 
mighty factor in securing education, training, 
obedience to virtue and the benefits of the 
higher life. It is through this incentive that 
achievement is won and that reforms are imnsti- 
tuted. It is by such endeavor to better condi- 
tions that fair dealing, reasonable appreciation 
of the situation of others. social limitations that 
are undesirable are studied, remedies are dis- 
covered and legislation and administration are 
improved. Whenever in a_ representative de- 
mocracy dissatisfaction exists, hostility of action 
has originated and opposition to custom has 
appeared, the time has come for a full and fair 
investigation and for redress of such grievances 
as are reasonable and real. America is the test- 
ing ground for all theories of approved govern- 
ment, since by discussion in the newspaper and 
on the platform the masses are advised of the 
problems existing and can learn the truth or 
error of the propositions enunciated. It is only 
thus that the great questions of the age can be 
settled right and adjustments can be made that 
are essential to human uplift and improvement. 

Four years of terrible conflict engaged in by 
the gigantic nations of Earth have demonstrated 
the fact fhat the world needs a more complete 
system of civilization, in which internationalism 
should dominate instead of nationalism. Hu- 
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man acceptance of autocratic government for 
generations is no suitable preparation for the 
wise entering upon democratic ideals and con- 
trol as becomes necessary in a representative 
democracy, because human rights and personal 
authority are upon entirely different planes of 
action and service. 

America’s place in the world has been greatly 
changed in the last fifty years and America needs 


Europe as much as Europe needs America. 
New conditions have made this Earth very 
small in its unknown areas; they have in- 


creased multiplied systems of communications; 


they have wiped out territorial lines except 
for purposes of administration; and _ they 
have opened up the certain way to seek 


the moral and the religious welfare of all the 
races and all the nations to such an extent and 
to such a degree of immenseness as to. be 
scarcely comprehensible and appreciable. 

As a consequence of these remarkable devel- 
opments, educational ideals, plans, and under- 
takings ‘have reached a stage where the province 
of the school in all its varieties has equally ex- 
panded. In America there has been constant 
readaptation and modifications in response to 
an experienced and intelligent public demand. 
It is well known that in such a government as 
the United States the place of final authority is 
the people themselves. In this domain of the 
intellect, leadership consists of the interpreting, 
the determining and the directing of the quantity 
and the quality of service that is required for a 
limited time, because any evidence of unrest 15 
immediately accepted as indicating a necessity 
to find an adequate remedy and apply the same 
to the service without delay. 

* 3% a 

Service to society is the fundamental object 
of good men and women everywhere, not ac- 
cumulations of the rewards of the physical or 
mental world. The chief study of worthy men 
is that of transferring to others who can_ be 
helped to greater serviceableness the resources 
of business, of capability, of talent and of char- 
acter so as to make progress in civilization in 
society an actual reality. Helping men to help 
themselves is the greatest service that a person- 
ality can-perform for his fellows. For this solu- 
tion of human effort and human realizations, 
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the main dependence is a sane, sincere and in- 
telligent ieadership. With the great revolutions 
that have come to political, social, financial and 
industrial Europe as a consequence of the 
wrecking of powerful governments, with the 
astounding reorganizations that can be antici- 
pated in America, with uncertain conditions 
that are developing in business, in industry and 
in politics, it is proper to suggest that Ameri- 
can leadership should seek reconstruction and 
readjustment at home that will be economical 
and peaceful through making use of the princi- 
ples of loving kindness, civic righteousness and 
social fair play, and by so doing prevent anarchy, 
insanity and ignorance to gain an  ascendency 
over harmony, sanity and intelligence. Repre- 
sentative democracy fulfills its destiny when it 
takes care of the common people and so trains 
them as to enable them to be self-reliant, self- 
controlled and self-masterful to such an extent 
as to be independent, prosperous and _ efficient 
in economy. 

“Am I my brother’s keeper?” is the honest in- 
quiry of the present age to the same extent as 
it was in the beginning of civilization. Its ori- 
ginal import was an attempt to propose an ex- 
cuse for an answer to God's inquiry, “Where is 
thy brother Abel?” Its implied application to- 
day is for anyone to hope to decline responsibil- 
ity for conditions in society and announce that 
“It is none of my business and therefore I shall 
not assume any authority as a citizen.” It is a 
dastardly shame to be a citizen of the United 
States and then shirk the responsibility of doing 
duty as a man when the foundations of society 
are being weakened by the enemies 
order, true nobility and conscientious morality. 
The voung men and women that had the 
opportunity to be educated and trained for a 
superior service disgrace their quality and their 
fitness for greatness when they do not measure 
up to the standards of opportunity that are 
guaranteed them by the providences of the hour 
that witnesses their advent as leaders in the 
world’s work. The admonition of the spirit of 
American that man and 
woman of character prove faithful in this world 
i organized and 
humanity. —Ad- 


ot good 


have 


civilization is every 


that is being 


mobilized for the salvation of 


citizenship now 


dress. 





A MIGHTY LOVING 


[Suggested by an address at the Milwaukee meeting.] 


Full high above all else, 

Above a mind endowed with richest gifts— 
Above a life enshrined in stainless beauty— 
Above a clean white soul in virtue clad— 
Above a purpose that would lead 

To realms of knowledge hitherto unseen— 
Should be, in all who guide our youth, 

A power for mighty loving. 


Caroline S. Woodruff. 
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THE CURRICULUM OF THE RURAL SCHOOL 


BY SAMUEL HAMILTON, LL. D. 


Superintendent Allegheny County, Pa. 


Analyze, don’t guess. This is a good rule in 
business ; it is equally wise in school affairs. 

Do the changed conditions in rural life and 
rural education call for a change in the curricu- 
lum? 

Would a rural school curriculum adjusted to 
rural needs affect the high cost of living by in- 
creasing food products; by increasing the soil 
fertility, and by better methods of seed selection, 
planting, cultivating and harvesting food crops? 
Can the rural school render a valuable service in 
this particular line? 

Pupils in the rural schools do not remain in 
school long enough at the present time to com- 
plete satisfactorily the present course of study. 
Thirty years ago they attended school to eigh- 
teen or twenty vears of age, now they leave at 
fourteen or fifteen. Does this condition call for a 
change in the rural school curriculum? 

The academic work in the rural school is less 
efficient than in the corresponding grades of the 
city and town, because the rural school has the 
young, inexperienced, and untrained teachers, 
and the work must be done in one hundred and 
fifty days while the city pupils have two hundred 
days. Does this condition call for a change in 
the rural school curriculum? 

In industrial centres and near large cities the 
great majority of rural school teachers are 
trained in the city and town ‘thigh schools and are 
therefore out of touch with rural conditions and 
with rural life and rural school environment. 
Does this condition call for a change in the rural 
school curriculuin in order to get a larger num- 
ber of teachers in the rural school who were 
reared in rural communities? 

A second fundamental question is worthy of 
consideration: Does a critical examination of 
the courses of study found in the rural schools 
call for some changes in the subject matter of 
the rural school curriculum? 

Is it not true that the rural school now has the 
purely academic curriculum transplanted from 
city conditions into rural communities—a course 
that is entirely out of touch with the vocational 
conditions by which the pupils are surrounded? 
Does this condition call for a change in the rural 
school curriculum? 

Ts it not a fact that in most rural communities, 
with young, inexperienced teachers and little or 
no supervision, that the textbook is the course 
of studv? Does this not-make a very long and 
a very difficult course for the pupil who is to com= 
plete the work at fourteen years of age when he 
can attend perhaps only one hundred and forty 
or one hundred and fifty davs each year? Does 
this condition call for a change in the rural 
school curriculum? 

These conditions seem to indicate two impor- 
tant changes in the rural school curriculum: The 
rural school course ought to be shortened. It is 


difficult for the child in the rural community, 
burdened with the work of the ‘(home and taught 
by an untrained teacher, to complete the same 
academic course in one hundred and fifty days 
that his city cousin requires two hundred days to 
master under a good teacher, aided by ideal 
conditions. The rural course ought to be sim- 
plified and adjusted to rural needs. Some topics 
are too difficult to be mastered by the pupil of 
fourteen and others are entirely out of touch 
with his environment and give him little oppor- 
tunity to apply his academic knowledge to rural 
needs. What specific changes in the rural school 
curriculum are desirable? 

The Adjustment of the Course to Rural 
Life —W ould it be wise to insist that agriculture 
he taught in a practical way in every rural school 
in order to interest a larger number of the young 
people in rural life and in the production of food 
products? Would it be wise to insist that each 
boy above the fifth or sixth grade be required 
to organize an agricultural or vocational proj- 
ect? It might be a potato, a corn, a poultry, a 
fruit, or a live stock project. - Would it be wise 
to insist that every girl in the rural school above 
the fifth or the sixth grade should be required 
to take one or more projects in baking, canning, 
cooking, decorating, first-aid, and in the prepara- 
tion and serving of hot school lunches? This 
would require but slight equipment. Would it 
be wise to insist that a rural school fair be held 
in every community, exhibiting at a suitable time 
the products that come from all projects, giving 
prizes if necessary? Would it be wise to require 
all pupils above the fifth grade to name, identify, 
and describe briefly, the trees and flowers, the 
leaves, and the birds of the neighborhood, and to 
know something of their enemies, habits and 
history? 

The psychology back of the Boy Scout move- 
ment is preferable to that which prevails in much 
of our school work. The former puts the boy to 
doing things, using his native faculties to dis- 
cover something for himself; the latter puts the 
child to studying and memorizing textbooks. The 
Scout movement develops initiative mental 
alertness, judgment, co-operation, moral char- 
acter, and civic virtue, while much of the school 
work under untrained teachers is likely to be 
devoted to the memorizing of academic facts 
from books. 

Should school credits for admission to high 
school be given for certain lines of home work 
and for the farm, the home, and the vocational 
projects which the pupils undertake? Does cuft- 
ture come from studving certain types of aca- 
demic facts or is it the result of doing anything 
well which the pupil really enjoys and which 
ought to be done? 

Would it be wise for the rural school to insist 
upon more systematic play and physical develop- 
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ment? We are just beginning to know now that 
play educates and develops certain qualities of 
mind which, after the ability to read, are per- 
haps just as essential in the education of the in- 
dividuali as an academic knowledge of history, 
geography, and civics. 

Would it be wise to insist that rural communi- 
ties organize annually Old Home Days where the 
young people would give exhibitions of physical 
development and_ athletic contests? Many 
scientists now believe that the contest, by arous- 
ing belligerent emotions, releases certain bodily 
secretions that develop stamina, vigor and physi- 
cal endurance that can never come from mere 
work, and such contests would certainly develop 
community spirit. 

If these adjustments are necessary and urgent 
how are they to be made in Pennsylvania? 

To attain this end Pennsylvania must have the 
consolidated school, but the consolidated school 
will miss the end if it is simply a graded school 
from the city transplanted into the country and 
entirely without the rural life spirit. 
solidated school will not come in 
without legislation which either 
offers special appropriations 


The con- 
Pennsylvania 
requires it or 
for it. Weuld it 
be wise to urge national aid and special appro- 
priations for rural schools? Would it be wise 
for the Commonwealth to adopt a plan by which 
the money for the erection of consolidated 
schools is lent by the state to the local district at 
2 per cent. interest? A part of the state’s funds 
is held for a portion of the time in the depos- 
itories of the Commonwealth at a very low rate 
of interest. Why not lend it to school boards for 
this purpose? Denmark is so anxious to have 
homes for its people that the Government lends 
ninety per cent. of the assessed value of the home 
to the owner at a rate of three per cent. 

If we are to have changes in the rural school 
curriculum we must have trained supervisors in 
sympathy with such work and with ability to 
have it done. These supervisors for rural com- 
munities must naturally come from State College 
or other agricultural institutions. The purely 
academic trained individual, who is not in sym- 
pathy with this line of work, will get little of it 
done. 

For all this work more money for the rural 
school and for the training of teachers and super- 
visors is of first importance. Our Governor 
assures us that Pennsylvania is practically an 
empire with sources of wealth and taxation that 
have scarcely been touched. How are _ these 
sources to be made to contribute to the training 
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of rural school teachers, rural school supervisors, 
the erection of consolidated schools and the de- 
velopment of rural life? 

Is the rural school child at the present time 
with an improperly trained teacher, with a short 
term, with no supervision, with little or perhaps 
no school equipment, getting a square deal in 
education in our Commonwealth when compared 
to his city cousin who has a good school, a fine 
teacher, a longer term, ample equipment in every 
line, with swimming pools, gymnasiums, manual 
training, domestic art, and organized athletics? 
And the final question which includes all is how 
this square deal may be made _ available 
young people of the rural school? 


to the 


If rural life and rural education 
greatly stimulated through the 


are to be 
rural school it 
will be necessary for the county superintendents 
to have a larger force of assistants. These assis- 
tants practically ought to be rural life directors, 
specially trained for their work. It will also be 
necessary to furnish the county superintendent’: 
office with a larger force of stenographers and 
clerks in order to take care of the routine work 
of the office. ‘At the present time Allegheny 
county has 1,850 teachers employed in 120 school 
districts, including 700 directors. The 
pass through our 

and back again 


school 
various reports which must 

office to these school districts 
through it to the State Department now num- 
ber about 800 annually. Many of these reports 
are exceedingly perplexing and the school direc- 
tor often finds himself unable to make them with- 
out official help. Under such conditions an 
office equipped with but one stenographer by 
law can scarcely ‘keep up with the regular corre- 
spondence. How, under such conditions, can a 
county superintendent’s office, equipped with but 


one stenographer, take care of these numerous 


reports and at the same time supervise the 
schools? 
Whatever is done in modifying the rural 


school curriculum to give the rural children a 
square deal in education or to provide them with 
the consolidated school, nothing 
mitted to close their avenue through the high 
school to the higher institutions of learning. 
They must be permitted to enter the high school 
and all that comes above it, that rural blood, 
rural energy, and rural enterprise may enrich the 
professional and industrial life of the 

through the higher institutions of learning. 


must be per- 


nation 


Would it be wise for a state to organize a 


Department of Rural School Administration? 





The plea to withhold judgment from Bolshevist Russia on the ground that “we know nothing 
about Russia” is a plea based§on a false assumption and it should be denied a hearing for the 
reason that we do know Russia in all of those essentials which are necessary in passing judgment 


on Bolshevism. 


We know about Russia, we know about Bolshevism; we know the piteous story of cruelty and 
intolerance, and we know the autocratic concept that underlies the minority dictatorship which is 
hailed to the world by its dupes and advocates as the most perfect state of society yet devised. 

We know about it, and we condemn it completely and finally and for all time. 


— Samuel Gompers. 
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MEN OF TODAY 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


President Raymond Poincaré’s address at the 
laying of the cornerstone of the monument at 


Bordeaux (another companion piece to Bart-: 


holdi’s “Liberty” in New York harbor) is to be 
read in the French public schools as a model of 
oratorical and literary perfection. 

This replica of the great Liberty statue is lo- 
cated on “La Pointe de Grave,” a tongue of lanl 
at the mouth of the spacious Gironde which 
leads to the city of Bordeaux. Its inauguration 
on Lafayette Day, September 6, 1919, was at- 
tended by many notable people, including the 
President’s cabinet, members’ of the French 
House and Senate; diplomats and prominent 
French leaders in education, literature, art, etc., 
many of whom spoke. 

But none of ‘the addresses made so deep an 
impression as that of the great President, Poin- 
caré, in contrasting the conditions that had 
brought the American Republic into its past and 
present relations with France. In a short, con- 
cise, glowing address, he reviewed the whole 
story of Lafayette, omitting no _ leading point, 
and impressing the lesson of pure patriotism and 
the international spirit. 

More than one of Poincaré’s great speeches is 
likely to serve as an inspiration to future genera- 
tions of French school children. Take that at 
the Sorbonne, where in the spring of 1919 there 
gathered the most eminent persons representa- 
tive of every activity of French educated life. 
They crowded the immense auditorium to com- 
memorate especially the sacrifice of the particu- 
larly talented young fellows—the poets, authors, 
journalists, scientists—who gave their lives with 
the ardor of storied heroes at their country’s 
call. The Sorbonne, it may be recalled, was 
stripped of its teaching corps as well as the stu- 
dent body capable of war service, as were all the 
higher educational institutions of France. And 
President Poincaré, touched by the solemnity 
and significance of the memorial occasion, rose 
to oratorical heights in a brilliant speech shim- 
mering froma hundred facets of purest eloquence. 
The event was followed by an’ outcry for the 
“placarding’” throughout the Republic of the 
address, a custom that prevails in Parliament 
when orators reach a high flight. 

President Poincaré, whose seven-year term 
expirel in 1919 (and who may be re- 
elected for another term in 1920), is a distin- 
guished scholar as well as one of the greatest 
chiefs of the state that the Republic of France 
has known. The foundations of his training 
were laid in the lyceum of Bar le Duc, Lorraine, 
his native town; and in the classical schools of 
Paris. He studied at the Lycee Louis le Grand 
and at the Law School of the Latin Quarter, 


and was greatly inspired and aided by his good 
mother, who cultivated his habits of industrious 
application, his able father (M. Antoine Poin- 
caré, a civil engineer in charge of French bridges 
and roads), who instilled in his two sons some- 
thing of his own love of the classics; and his 
cousin, Henri Poincaré, the mathematician. 

His omnivorous reading, too, has contributed 
immensely to his culture and broad knowledge ; 
he reads everything—poetry, science, law, travel, 
not omitting novels and magazines. His mem- 
ory is phenomenal; and he burdens it only 
with facts of the most importance. 

Poincaré never taught. He jumped at once 
into a large and lucrative law practice. People 
liked his honesty (he never presented bills to his 
clients, but had them pay for his services at their 
own appraisement), and judges liked his direct, 
clear, graphic yet eloquent pleas. 

He has always been interested in the schools. 
He was a young man of thirty-three when in 
1893 he was asked to serve as Minister of Pub- 
lic Education. In this office he did much to 
transform the former isolated faculties of science 
into organic and autonomous bodies, to encour- 
age initiative in scientific studies and to promote 
a more unified system of education above the 
elementary grade as a means of creating bonds 
of sympathy and respect between the different 
classes of society. He brought a fresh breeze 
into the work of public education in France; and 
materially contributed to the national idea of 
liberal education as a force making for the solid- 
ity and permanence of the Republic. 

It is recorded of President Poincaré that he 
Was ex-officio Chancellor of the University of 
France and titular Chief of the Sorbonne at an 
age when he could have been a son of any of the 
professors. He was Minister of Finance in 
France at thirty-four years of age, 

He has been in public service continuously 
ever since, reaching his ‘highest positions as 
Prime Minister of France in 1912, and as Presi- 
dent in 1913, a year before the great catastrophe 
of the World War broke upon the Republic. 

“We do not wish for war, but we are not afraid 
of it,” were his words to a deputation of Lor- 
rainers who visited him at Versailles soon after 
his election to the presidency. He is a sincere 
and earnest Republican, trained in youth by his 
parents and by his grandfather, André Gillon, 
who dared to be a Republican in the days when 
democracy was in disfavor among the cultured 
French. 

His international spirit is very strong. We 
have seen him as foreign minister in London 
streets, and in British palaces conferring with 
King Edward VII. and with the Prince of Wales 
(the present King George V.), and other mem- 
bers of British rovalty, for whom he has a high 
regard. We see him, through the years. co- 
operating with American ambassadors in France 
(Myron T. Herrick, Robert Bacon, Hugh Wal- 
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lace), and in 1912 sending a delegation headed 
by Gabriel Hanotaux, former minister of Foreign 
Affairs, with the French nation’s gift of a bronze 
‘bust executed by Rodin (erected at Crown 
Point, Lake Champlain), in commemoration oi 
the French explorer, Champlain. 

dn the Parisian tramcars there recently ap- 
‘peared a poster calling attention to the evils of 
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drink. It attributed to alcohol 200,000 insane, 
400,000 consumptives, and the majority of crim- 
inals. This emphatic piece of propaganda was 
placed there by “L’Alarme,” a temperance svu- 
ciety of France, whose president and honorary 
president had put their signatures to it. The 
latter is President Raymond Poincaré, chief 
executive of the French Republic. 
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A KNOCKER’S NEW YEAR RESOLUTION 


BY BELMONT FARLEY 


“Let there be gall enough in thy ink though thou 
write with a goose pen, no matter.” 

“Well, if 1 thought that way about it, I would 
certainly leave it.” 

There was an expression over her eyes that 
seconded the motion, too, and I knew that she 
meant it. 

I had just been drawing a word caricature of 
some of the folks in our profession: It’s an old 
habit of mine. Some of us are so funny, there’s 
no doubt about it—and anyhow, hasn't the 
schoolmaster been a standing joke for all the 


ages: 

Not that I don’t like my job and try to live 
it. Not that I don’t sympathize with my fel- 
lows in many of their foibles, 
mine, too? 

As I sit here on this New Year’s eve watching 
the sparks flicked from the dying coals swal- 
lowed up by the black throat of the grate, I 
remember that tonight I pass the tenth mile- 
stone in my career as a pedagog. One long 
decade, how long it seems—and then, how 
short! I am not an old man, either, yet I am a 
school teacher forever. In the Great Book my 
fate is written, “One who instructs the young.” 
And I am glad. 

Yet, I cannot help but pause at this mile- 
stone to reflect. Is it a grave-stone after all? 
After ten years—there is no turning back. My 
hand is on the plow. I have tasted the Lethal 
waters. ‘And once I intended to be a lawyer! 
But ten years 

Am I lost forever from the world of “doing,” 
to the world of only teaching others how to do? 
Am I forever the object of pity of the bolder 
and more courageous hearts? Am I always the 
poorly paid missionary; unappreciated, a man 
with vision for the future, and with bifocal spec- 
tacles and bags in the knees of my pants? 

Maybe I am getting a little too bitter in my 
reflections of late. But in that ten long years 
I have learned so much about my profession 
that I did not know when I marched | trium- 
phantly down the aisle of my first little coun- 
try schoolhouse. I have heard people say: 
“He’s only a school-teacher.” 

How big that first warrant looked to me? 
Forty-five dollars it was, and I seventeen! My 
feet carried me lightly over the two miles of 
cloddy clay to the farmhouse where I was 
boarding. I looked condescendingly down on 


for aren’t they 








a stalwart young farm hand who was poking 
stalks with his grimy fingers from the teeth of 
his harrow. 

Pride humbled! Today he owns his farm,— 
and I—well, I’m a_ school-teacher. I have 
learned that all too few of us have never 
learned, will never learn enough, to enable us 
to make a decent living. But I have tried to 
learn enough. Out of that ten years I have at- 
tended eight summer schools. One of the two 
summers out of school I spent cooking for a 
threshing crew to make ends meet, and the 
other trying to sell books. 

I led a swift pace for those young college 
friends who went into business when I first 
started teaching, I'll tell you. Their ready 
money was not so plentiful as mine. I was glad 
I had changed my intentions from law. But, 
now—of course my service tothe world cannot 
be measured by my salary, for I am a schoo!- 
teacher. 

Tonight those friends of mine are out there 
in the bold, swift-moving, energetic world of 
accomplishment, and I—I am at the tenth mile- 
stone. I am a school-teacher. 

During that ten years I have been often and 
often disappointed in those who upheld the 
standards of our profession. I have seen hearts 
that should have been courageous cringe be- 
fore the duty of making demands upon the 
world for proper reward for the services of the 
profession. I have seen’ the profession lately 
begging, entreating, supplicating almost every 
organization and body of people in existence 
for help in increasing those rewards for service, 
instead of manfully striving to give greater ser- 
vice, and then putting a value upon it as other 
professions do. 

I have seen men with 
“drive,” with the 


the true American 
tireless energy and clean 
ambition that made America what it is, use our 
profession merely as a stepping stone to “some- 
thing better.” I have watched the profession 
fill up with dreamy scholastics who have their 
heads above the clouds, and do not know the 
world’s needs, with young girls just out of high 
school who want a “genteel” 


employment until 
the right man comes along. 


The anaemic, the 
weak-kneed, those lacking in energy stay in the 


profession because competition is not so keen 
there, because they could not stand in the worid 
of “dare and do.” 
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These are not new facts. I am not divulging 
a secret. But they weigh pretty heavily upon a 
young man as he surveys the field of his pro- 
fession at the tenth milestone. The profession 
is growing less respectable, less worthy, there 
is no doubt about it. Two-hundred-thousand 
short! Our commissioner of education gives 
this figure to indicate the number of vacant 
chairs and chairs filled with thé unqualified in 
our profession. One-third of us branded as 
incompetents! And the other two-thirds? 
Well, they are school teachers. 

Perhaps my words are too bitter, my pen too 
caustic of late. I guess I’m a knocker. Per- 
haps what the lady said is correct; I ought to 
leave it. 

Listen! The bells! 
The tenth mile-stone! Resolve! 

Resolved: That the words on the tenth mile- 
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stone are not: “Here lies .-buried———,” be- 
cause I will not carve them there. 

That the backwardness of our profession de- 
pends upon me and upon all the people in it, 
and is not the fault of the profession itself. 

That because this is so, we can get more red- 
blooded, great-minded men in our jobs if we try 
to get them there. 

That we can knock some of the narrow- 
mindedness and inefficiency out of our profes- 
sion if we hit hard enough and long enough, and 
in the right place. 

That I shall keep on knocking with fresh, 
vigorous, clean knocks; knocks that are not in- 


spired by pique and jealousy; knocks that are 
whole-hearted and full of the greatest energy 
at my command, until my fellows and _ I shall 


have accomplished that purpose. 
Resolved: That I shall keep on knocking! 
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EAST ORANGE CAMPAIGN 


[One of the most effective statements we have seen 


why salaries must be raised is that of the teachers of 


East Orange, New Jersey. The principal study, made by Superintendent Edwin C, Broome, occupies ten pages. 


We give space to about one-third of the full statement. 
Orange as a New Year greeting.] 


In the public school lies the hope of democ- 
racy. 

The great war has taught that in addition to 
the present requirements the schools must put 
more emphasis on physical training and develop 
a broader, deeper, and more effective Ameri- 
canism. 

This will require more teachers, better 
trained teachers, teachers fully endowed with 
the spirit of patriotism, men and women of 
highest ideals, and living examples of physical 
and moral fitness. 

Confronting this demand is the greatest 
shortage of teachers the country has ever 
known, compelling school authorities to turn 
to teachers inadequately prepared, and enforc- 
ing unnecessary demands and embarrassments 
upon those still serving. 

The cause of this scarcity is the inadequate 
compensation offered teachers in view of the 
present high cost of living, compelling many to 
seek other means of livelihood, and the corre- 
sponding greater attraction of other lines of 
business to which prospective teachers may go 
with less time spent in preparation and with 
fuller assurance of larger compensation. 

Reliable estimates of the increased cost of 
living since 1914 run from 83 per cent. to 131 
per cent. (Dun’s” estimate, November 1, is 
99.8 per cent.; Bradstreet’s to December is 131 
per cent.) It is well known that people are 
compelled to pay about double what they paid 
in 1914. But 

New Jersey pays only 26 per cent. more for 
its teachers! 

Adopting the conservative figure of 90 per 
cent. in the increased cost of living, the highest 
paid teacher in East Orange in 1914 has been 


advanced 17.6 per cent., the lowest paid, 33.2 


It was sent to all voters and other parents in East 


per cent., with an average of eight others rep- 
resenting the highest paid in ten different de- 
partments of 25 per-eent., to meet this raise of 
90 per cent. 

The man who delivers the milk»at your door 
can make $50 a week. Beside principals, only 
six teachers in East Orange are making that 
much. The man who delivers your ice and 
coal can make $30 a week. No teacher below 
the High School makes that amount. 

Compared with the per cent. of increase of 
twelve other classes of workers, whose figures 
are 100-83-66-60, and so down to 41 per cent., 
with an average of 60 per cent., East Orange 
teachers, all classes, have had 34.1 per cent. 
advance. This comparison might be extended 
to many other trades and positions open to 
men and women today with the same unfor- 
tunate result in the case of the teachers. 

From a recent investigation of the actual 
cost of living in East Orange 200 teachers re- 
ported the total expenditure for the year based 
on the present rate of expenses is $288,826, and 
their total salaries $266,625, showing a deficit 
of $22,201, or an average deficit per teacher of 
$111. Is it to be wondered that the people who 
have the responsibility of the training of the 
youth of the city, and who, to accomplish the 
greatest and best results, should be contented, 
happy, buoyant, and optimistic, are discouraged, 
unhappy, and ready to seek other and better 
opportunities? 

Until two or three years ago twenty-five or 
thirty changes a year in our teaching corps was 
normal. Last year sixty-five left our schools. 
This was 25 per cent. of our entire force. Of 
those who left 56 per cent. left to seek other 
positions because they were dissatisfied with 
their compensation in East Orange. 
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The table of per capita cost of schools of 
thirteen municipalities in North Jersey shows 
that ten pay more per child and two less thau 
East Orange, and that our’ rate is $11.72 less 
than the average per capita. 

Of the thirteen municipalities East Orange 
ranks fifth in per capita wealth. Undoubtedly, 
when the large and expensive apartment houses 
now being erected are included in the ratables, 
East Orange will stand still nearer the top of 
the list. 

Comparing the tax rates of these thirteen 
municipalities, East Orange is found to be lower 
than ten, and above only two other cities or 
townships. 

As to ratio of school expenditures to total 
wealth, East Orange is next to the lowest. 

From figures available, extending over the 
last five years, it is found that school expendi- 
tures have increased the least in East Orange of 
any of the eleven places whose records are at- 
tainable. 

From reports recently recéived ‘it is found 
that eight places pay a larger salary to the 
superintendent, five pay a larger salary to the 
high school principal, four to high school teach- 
ers, four to grammar school principals, six to 
grammar teachers, twelve to primary teachers, 
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thirteen to kindergartners, thirteen to gen- 
eral assistants, and twenty to teachers of practi- 
cal arts. And some of these cities have already 
adopted more liberal schedules for the next 
year. And East Orange stands among the first 
four or five in the state in wealth. 

The schools of East Orange have been one 
of its chiefest assets and greatest attractions. 
A grave crisis faces these schools, and citizens 
need only to be made aware of prevailing con- 
ditions to adopt measures to avert disaster and 
bring about before it is too late the change nec- 
essary to maintain present standards—nay, to 
advance and improve them for the general wel- 
fare of our city. Salaries must be advanced to 
such a figure as to retain the best now in the 
system who are looking elsewhere for advance- 
ment, and to offer attractions to the best in- 
structors inthe country tocometo East Orange. 

The teachers are not asking for charity; they 
do not want to be considered 
pathy and pity. They come to the people ask- 
ing for just recognition, for a compensation 
that will enable them to live as teachers of your 
children should live, to be able to maintain a 
self-respect and dignity worthy of the service 
they render—in short, the 
square deal. 


objects of sym- 


teachers ask for a 
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PROGRAM FOR NORMAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT AT 
CLEVELAND, TUESDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 24 


BY JOHN R. 


KIRK 


President 


“The Instructors and the Facilities for Teach- 
ing and Exemplifying Scientific Tests in 
Teacher-producing Institutions, with View to 
the Adequate Preparation of Teachers for Us- 
ing Such Tests,” N. A. 
psychology, State Normal 


Harvey, professor of 


College, Ypsilanti, 


Michigan, Intelligence Tests; Thomas  Alex- 
ander, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, Educational Test; Virgil 


Dickson, Berkeley, Calif.; W. A. Brandenburg. 

“The Personal QualJifications of Instructors 
and the Laboratory Facilities for Exemplifying 
Hygiene and Physical Education Tests in 
Teacher-producing Institutions, with View to 
the Adequate Preparation of Teachers for Us- 
ing Such Tests in the Public J. D. 
Heilman, professor State College, 


Schoc Mis.” 
Teachers 


, 


Greeley, Colorado; A. G. Reed, professor of 
child hygiene and public health, State Teachers 
College, ‘Kirksville, Missouri; H. G. 
superintendent of Greenville, 
Carolina; Nina C. Vanderwalker, director 
dergarten Department, State Normal 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

“Salaries in Teachers Colleges and Normal 
Schools: Should They Parallel Salaries in Uni- 
versities? If so, why? If not, why not?’ J. 
Stanley Brown, president, State Normal School, 
De Kalb, Illinois: D. B. Waldo, president, State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Mrs. 
Josephine Corliss Preston, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Olympia, Washington; 
Dr. A. E. Winship, editor Journal of Education, 
Boston. 


Swanson, 
North 

Kin- 
School, 
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A WORLD SONG 
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Mankind we sing; mankind we are, 
One blood, one heart, from pole to pole; 
With hand in hand, come weal, come woe, 
We keep our grip, a breakless whole. 


We sing for joy in brothers found; 
Far down the future’s vista bright 
Shine clear the rays of God-sent peace, 
; Whose glow is brotherhood’s glad light. 


BRIDGMAN 


With mighty hand upholding right, 
With pain severe for guilty foe, 

We trust the brother-heart in all, 
Earth’s richest prize of all below 


With tide of ocean sweeping ‘round, 


With sunlight’s flood on land and sea, 
There swells the flood of human joy 
Whose fateful ebb shall never be. 
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THE COURSE IN SPANISH—(II.) - 


BY HENRY GRATTAN 


Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, George 


panic Society 


METHOD 
The ideal method to accomplish this aim, to build this 
foundation, is mo method — that is, no “method.” 


(Method, of course, is essential.) Devotion to a fetich, 
in this as in other things, means one-sided development. 
In the words of G. Stanley Hall: “The ideal for the 
teacher to strive toward is to know all methods enough 
to'use the best elements of them all in turn, but to re- 
sist extremists who insist that there is only one best 
way and would tie them down to any inexorable and 
exclusive method, although an enthusiast in any does 
often accomplish marvels.” * The teacher should use 
the method that is best adapted to his own qualifications, 
his pupils and the time and equipment at his disposal; 
it should be his method, making use of the features of 
all “methods” that seem best to fit his own circum- 
stances. In other words, it should be an eclectic system, 
as Mr. Wilkins has pointed out again and again. There 
are certain points, however, upon which there seems to 
be substantial agreement among all advocates of com- 
mon sense in language teaching, and which should be 
embodied in any system. 


PRACTICAL POINTS. 


Pronunciation.—Several years ago a tempest in a tea- 
pot arose over the question of Spanish pronunciation. 
Zealous teachers, convinced that our study of Spanish 
should have a pronounced Spanish-American slant, at- 
tempted to change the system of pronunciation _ previ- 
ously taught to what was called “Spanish-American” 
Spanish, little realizing that there is no such thing*as a 
uniform Spanish-American pronunciation. It is note- 
worthy that no native Spanish teacher of prominence 
(although there are many of them in the country, repre- 
senting nearly all the countries of “habla espafiola”) 
lent his aid to the movement, which collap8ed under the 
weight of its own inconsistencies.t Castilian pronuncia- 
tion is now taught almost exclusively, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) It is the only recognized standard, 
being taught even in South American schools, regarded 
even by those who do not use it as the purest form of 
the language, and is readily understood everywhere in 
Spanish-America; (2) there is absolutely no such thing 
as a Spanish-American pronunciation, because there are 
as many varieties as there are countries, and the coun- 
tries are tenacious of their distinctive traits; (3) the Cas- 
tillian pronunciation indicates certain differences of or- 
thography, essential in distinguishing such words as 
cazar, casar, cocer, coser, and of great importance in 
learning the orthographical-changing verbs; and (4) it is 
easy to adapt one’s pronunciation to the local standard 
of the country in which one lives, just as most people 
have two or three varieties of English at their disposai, 
depending on the company they are in. No one would 
advocate teaching a foreigner the English of Cape Cod 
or of the mountains of North Carolina, even if he were 
going to settle there. The variations, moreover, are 
not very great, affecting practically only the z, c before 
e or i, and Il. Conscientious teachers will make certain 
that their pupils know what the main Spanish-American 
peculiarities are, however, even though the class work is 
done wholly in Castilian. 

Language of instruction—To a certain extent the in 


*Quoted in Handbook, page 70 


{For a summing-up of this question, cf. Professo! 
McKenzie’s article in Modern Language Journal for Or- 
tober, 1917. 


DOYLE, A. M 


+ HARVARD 


Washington University, Corresponding Member, His- 
of America 


struction should be carried on in Spanish. Most gram- 
mars now give Spanish equivalents for all grammatical 
terms, and some provide résumés in Spanish of the 
grammar treated in each lesson. Spanish can also he 
used to conduct the class, call the roll, etc., phrases for 
this purpose being included in some grammars and 
available in Miss Solano’s “Classroom Spanish” (D. C. 
Heath & Co.). The use of Spanish should not how- 
ever be permitted to delay the progress of the class; 
the minister of public instruction of a country which 
we shall not name expressed this principle well in his 
instructions to teachers when he said: “The teacher of 
modern foreign languages should use as much as pos- 
sible the language which is the subject of study; he 
should use as much as is necessary the language of the 
pupil; but he should never forget that he must at all 
times be intelligible.”"* Clearness and despatch must 
not be sacrificed to a laudable desire to use Spanish as 
much as possible. There is a golden mean in this as in 
all things. 

Grammar.—The chief objection to the “ba-be-bi-bo- 
bu” method is its failure to teach grammar. “Grammar 
is the systematized result of man’s labors in the field of 
language,” said an English teacher (W. Stuart Mac- 
Gowan) many years ago. “To throw it away would be 
a wilful sacrifice of the experience of our race, and 
would compel each pupil to begin systematizing for him- 
self afresh... . The task of forming a logical se- 
ries of inductions, in the strict sense of the word, is be- 
yond the power of most pupils.” The modern tendency 
towards’ eliminating even English grammar in _ the 
schools is to blame, in the writer’s opinion (together 
with the decline of the classics), for the abominable 
English met with sometimes even in colleges and uni- 
versities. A graduate acquainted with the theory ot 
English speech could never make the mistake in the use 
of the relative illustrated in such a common type of sen- 
tence as “We invited his brother, whom we think will 
come.” Grammar should be taught throughout the 
course, not primarily by rules, but by illustrations, ex- 
amples and induction, and frequent reviews should be 
made. 

Verbs.—The Latin “verbum” means “word.” Verbs 
are the words of any language. “The verb is the soul 
of speech,” says Charles Reynal. “Without its aid it 
would be impossible to express a single thought intei- 
ligibly. Too much attention cannot be bestowed upon 
the study of this important part of speech, which is at- 
tended with innumerable difficulties.” Anyone can learn 
the names of things; verbs require industry and _ intel- 
ligence to master. Verbs, with their accompaniment, 
pronouns, are the essence of language. The next time 
you hear a foreigner struggling with English, notice the 
mistakes that strike you most forcibly. Is it misplaced 
accents? Misuse of nouns? No, it is incorrect verbs 


and pronouns mistakes of the type of: “Me no 
know”; “He speak to me yesterday.” Verbs will amply 
repay all the time and effort spent on them. There 


should be abundant drill in verb-forms, oral and written, 
with practice in their use in sentences, (as in filling 
blanks, etc.). Some teachers use the . “spelling-bee” 
principle to arouse the interest of the pupils. °- Verbs 
also are splendid material for home study assignments. 

Reading. Reading should hegin very early in the 
course. Even though the pupil require considerable 





*Quoted in “Syllabus of Minima in Modern Languages, 
New York City” (Wilkins). 
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. hard task it becomes later in 


assistance from the teacher, his sense of acquisition and 
the realization that the “funny” foreign language actu- 
ally serves as a medium for conveying ideas is an in- 
valuable element of interest. Before putting the reader 
into the hands of the pupil the teacher should explain care- 
fully the use of the vocabulary, notes, etc., demonstrat- 
ing the method of finding the meaning of the verb by 
working out the infinitive from the form. used in the 
text. There should be much practice in reading aloud 
in Spanish by both teacher and pupils, individually and 
in unison. Ultimately, translation should be unneces- 
sary, but at the start it is of great value. Idiomatic 
English should be demanded without exception. (The 
value of translation in the development of accurate ex- 
pression of thought cannot be overestimated. It pro- 
vides badly needed training in English as well as a 
comprehension of the differences between the two lan- 
guages. Written translations of short passages are also 
a valuable exercise.) 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the value of 
a large amount of sight reading. Anyone can “dig out” 
a prepared translation, but unfortunately under normal 
conditions, notes, vocabularies and dictionaries are a 
minus quantity — it is what is in the pupil’s head that 
counts. Sight reading is a splendid preparation for ac- 
tual use of the language. 

The reading material used early in the course should 
be practical in its nature, not so-called “classics,” or 
fairy stories. but material dealing with Spanish and 
Spanish-American civilization and life, of which an 
abundance is now available. 

The reading should be co-ordinated with the other 
work of the course, by asking questions in Spanish on 
the content or grammatical peculiarities noted, requiring 
paraphrases, summaries, etc. and by using the reading 
material for memorizing. Some textbooks provide for 
apparatus for such utilization. 

Vocabulary building—A valuable feature of the ele- 
mentary course is vocabulary building. Lists of words 
alike or nearly alike in both languages (commerciul, 
general, active, etc.) may be prepared, leading to the 
acquisition of a mass of useful words almost without 
effort. McHale’s “Spanish Taught in Spanish” has 
material of this nature. Lists of words arranged in 
classes and related groups, as in “El Pequeno Vocabu- 
lario” (Heath) also are useful, and later in the course 
phrase-books may be used with profit. 

Dictation.—Dictation is a natural accompaniment of 
reading. It should be begun early, with easy material 
previously read, gradually working up to more difficult 
prose that the pupil has never seen. It is a useful device 
for harmonizing the eye-picture with the ear-picture, 
and helps to develop correct pronunciation and correct 
spelling. It is well to have the pupils exchange papers 
and correct each others’ mistakes. Interest may be 
added by having the number of mistakes reported in 
Spanish. 

Memorizing.—Memorizing for young pupils is not the 
life. Carefully selected 
passages for memorization provide the pupil with ex- 
amples of good Spanish expression, verb-forms, etc. 
and reciting them gives him practice in pronunciation 
and in hearing his own voice using the strange tongue. 

Composition—Both oral and_ written composition 
should be practiced, taking at first the form of questions 
on the lessons, easy sentences, paraphrases of sentences 
and gradually working up to more difficult connected 
prose, retelling of stories, etc. Most grammars provide 
this material for the first part of the course, and later 
a standard composition book may be used. Free com- 
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position is useful in the final stages of the instruction, 
but it is a waste of time unless the papers are gone over 
thoroughly by the teacher, corrected and criticised 
Conversation should be encouraged, but it must be re- 
membered that the pupil must have ideas in order to 
express them; the teacher must suggest the ideas to a 
certain extent — otherwise the double difficulty of 
having an idea and expressing it may be too much for 
the pupil’s bashfulness to stand. As soon as he has 
heard his own voice a few times this difficulty will dis- 
appear, and his ideas may become almost too rich and 
varied. Practice should be given in correspondence, 
especially commercial correspondence, but this aspect 
of the work should be kept within sensible limits. Com- 
mercial schools, of course, will give it proportionately 
more attention. Here again we may quote Mayor Pe- 
ters’s letter, apropos of a current misconception  con- 
cerning “Commercial Spanish” :— 

“I believe emphatically that there is no such thing as 
‘Commercial Spanish,’ as there is no such thing as Com- 
mercial English or Commercial French, and so forth. 
The fact that closer commercial relations make impera- 
tive the study of a foreign language does not change the 
nature of the language a bit. As a fine French scholar 
said lately in Pittsburgh, at the last meeting of the 
National Education Association, there is no difference 
between the language needed to buy merchandise and 
the language used to propose to a girl. The sentences 
are built up just the same, and the existence of some 
dozens of technical words related to certain branches of 
human activity does not make a different language.” 

If a student can write ordinary Spanish prose cor- 
rectly he can write Spanish letters with very little prac- 
tice. If he cannot write reasonably correct Spanish all 
the “Commercial Spanish” in the world will not help 
him to express a single idea accurately. 


Realia.—The importance of creating a Spanish atmos- 
phere #n the classroom has begun to be properly recog- 
nized. Pictures of scenes in Spain and Spanish-Amer- 
ica, postcard collections, postage stamp collections (this 
will interest a great many boys), posters, art objects, 
current periodicals in Spanish (especially the illustrated 
weeklies), programs of theatres, etc., all serve to main- 
tain the interest. South-American lottery tickets some- 
times are obtainable from travelers (out of date ones, 
of course). There is no limit to what can be done in 
this direction. 

Games, Songs, Plays—A fair amount of material for 
this sort of work is now available: “Spanish in the High 
Schools,” “Espafia Pintoresca” (Ginn), “Easy Spanish 
Plays” (Allyn & Bacon), Hills and Morley’s “Modern 
Spanish Lyrics” (Holt), and the DeVitis Spanish 
Reader (Allyn & Bacon) will be found useful, the last 
two containing words and music of a number of songs, 
the other books various sorts of material—plays, games, 
songs. A list of plays suitable for presentation by stu- 
dents will be found in “Spanish in the High Schools.” 
Broomhall’s “Spoken Spanish” (Allyn & Bacon)  con- 
tains short episodes suitable for acting by pupils. 

Spanish Clubs.—Rvery school 
zuages should have language clubs — a Cercle Frangais 
and a Circulo Espanol. Suggestions for conducting 
Spanish clubs, including parliamentary expressions, will 
be found in “Spanish in the High Schools” and Henry's 
‘Easy Spanish Plays.” Miss Ruth Willson has an inter- 
esting and instructive paper on club work in the Decém- 
ber, 1918, number of Hispania, and there is a splendid 
article on a related topic by Miss Gracia Fernandez in 
the same issue. 
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THE GREATEST OF CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS 
PARTIES. 


A great “Melting Pot” Christmas celebration 
which lasted a week began in New York's Crys- 
tal Palace December 22. Thousands of children 
of foreign parentage were entertained in “Play- 
land.” One hundred welfare and patriotic organ- 
izations united to make the affair a grand suc- 
cess. Besides the customary Santa Claus, Ohrist- 
mas tree, etc., foreign atmosphere was provided 
by entertainments in foreign tongues. Bohemian, 
Swedish, Syrian, Swiss, Lithuanian, Ukrainian, 
and a dozen other nationalities contributed en- 
tertainers, and Christmas carols were sung in 
more tongues than Babel knew. 
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RUBBERS. 


One half of all the rubber shoes, sneakers, 
etc., worn in, the United States are made within 
a few miles of Boston. One company, with 8,- 
800 employees, makes one-fifth. During 1918 
this plant turned out 60,000 pairs per day. An- 
other concern nearby employs 3,200 people, 
another 3,000, another 1,700. From 40 to 50 
per cent. of the employees are women, earning 
from $18 to $30 per week, and working 48 
hours per week. The interest of these corpora- 
tions in the physical and social welfare of their 
employees is most praiseworthy. The leading 
concern employs five full-time doctors, nine 
nurses, two dentists and an oculist. All treat- 
ment is free, except that a nominal charge is 
made for dental work. 
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RUSSIA’S BLOCKADE. 


Tremendous trade possibilities with Russia 
are held in check by the blockade. One com- 
pany in Pennsylvania ‘has an order for 1,000 
printing presses, and only waits for permission 
to export these goods. The Russian demand 
for tools, machinery of all kinds, and many other 
lines of manufactured articles is of vast propor- 
tions. 
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HOSPITABLE FRANCE. 


France is ready to welcome and entertain 1,- 
000,000 American tourists in her 15,000 hotels. 
She frankly confesses she needs our money to 
rebuild her wasted resources, but she also would 
cement the friendship of the two great nations 
by this closer acquaintance. The Government 
is behind this movement to attract Americans, 
and is securing the pledges of hotel keepers not 
to charge excess rates in the case of Govern- 
ment-conducted travelers. The French Touring 
Company is sending its agents to the United 
States to advertise this movement to awaken in- 
terest here in travel in France. 


CHAOTIC CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The Associated Press reports that conditions 
in Turkey’s capital are almost unbelievable. 
“Everybody is robbing everybody else.” It 
costs more to unload a steamer than the freight 
from New York. Prices are higher than in any 
other city in the world. A modest hotel room 
costs from $5.00 to $8.00 per day. The city 
government is indescribably inefficient. 


--=-Q-—-—— 


SOCIETY WOOD CHOPPERS. 


An outdoor sport supplanting even golf is be- 
coming popular in Southern California. D. M. 
Linnard, manager of a string of tourist hotels, is 
its chief sponsor. He says that Theodore 
Roosevelt inspired the idea. “He believed 
wood-chopping the best of exercise and a heap 
of fun as well.” ‘Mr. Linnard has inviting wood 
piles awaiting the onslaught of his guests. 
Axes more or less sharp are set before them for 
their choosing. Henry Ford and his son last 
winter gave the sport their sanction by putting 
in an hour a day at the vigorous exercise. 
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A large department store in Boston handed 
to its employees in December $45,000—a bonus 
based on the increase in business during the 
year. The owners did not supervise, even, the 
distribution of this sum, but requested the em- 
ployees themselves to parcel it out as they 
thought fairly and justly. A committee of fif- 
teen was chosen who proceeded to settle all the 
knotty questions of length of service, absence 
due to sickness, etc. 

—_——o—— 

Great deposits of coal have been discovered in 
Portuguese East Africa. A seam of good coal 
twenty feet thick along the Moatize River is in 
full view. One company has mining rights over 
an area of 25,000 square miles on the Zambesi 
River. 

adits 

The Ukrainian women appeal to women 
throughout the world to insist that the prohibi- 
tion of the export of mendicaments and sanitary 
materials to the Ukraine be removed so that a 
people of 40,000,000 souls shall not perish 
through lack of medical aid. 


—o- — 


Fifteen thousand, three hundred and eighty- 
four officers and men of the American Army 
have been decorated with medals and foreign 
insignia by the Allied powers. Besides these hon- 
ors France awarded the croix de guerre to 115 
entire organizations. 
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Children enlisted in home gardening under 
school supervision in the United States School 
Garden Army have produced in practically one 
year $48,000,000 worth of food stuffs. 
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SMITH-TOWNER BILL 


One of the most significant acts of the Asso- 
ciate Committeewomen of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, at their recent conference in 
Washington in connection with the Jackson Day 
dinner, was the adoption of a resolution en- 
dorsing the Smith-Towner Educational Bill, pro- 
viding for a Secretary of Education in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet and authorizing the appropriation 
of $100,000,000 to encourage the states in the 
promotion of education. 

The Democratic Committeewomen also auth- 
orized the appointment of a committee, of which 
Miss Charl Williams of Tennessee is chairman, 
to urge the passage of the bill. The full text of 
the resolution adopted is as follows :— 

Whereas, The vital relation of education 
to the welfare of our nation is recognized 
by all; and 

Whereas, The time has come when the 

Federal Government should establish a De- 
partment of Education with a Secretary in 
the President’s Cabinet, and encourage the 
states in the removal of illiteracy, the 
Americanization of foreigners, the train- 
ing of teachers, the promotion of physical 
education including health and _ sanitation, 
and in the equalizing of educational oppor- 
tunities, to the end that every American 
child may have the advantages of a good 
common school education; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the Associate National 

Committeewomen of the Democratic party 

of the United States, in conference assem- 

bled, do hereby endorse the Smith-Towner 

Educational Bill, H. R. 7 and S. 1017, and 

urge its passage by the Sixty-sixth Con- 

gress. 

Politicians are now wondering what action, if 
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any, will be taken by the women of the Republi- 
can National Committee. Friends of the Smith- 
Towner Bill are confident that it will receive 
their endorsement also, as it is known that many 
of the leading women on the Republican Com- 
mittee are enthusiastically in favor of the bill. 
Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Washington 
and president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, is a member of the Republican National 
Committee and is a very ardent supporter of this 
bill, which has already been endorsed by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Na- 
tional Mothers Congress and Parent-Teachers 
Association, and many of the leading women’s 
organizations of the country. 


—_—— 
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EDUCATION FOR STORE SERVICE 

Education is demonstrating its versatility and 
serviceability more and more in these vitalizing 
times. We rejoice in every new _ evidence of 
the application of educational progress, because 
they all help to make public school people be- 
stir themselves and avoid atrophy of the profes- 
sional arteries. They keep fresh blood in ac- 
tion. One of the most wholesome of these 
demonstrations is “The Prince School of Edu- 
cation for Store Service,” which is affiliated 
with Simmons College, Boston. 

We have been deeply interested in this school 
from the hour when Lucinda Wyman Prince 
had a vista, merely, of all this vision, in her 
School for Salesmanship. Then her effort was 
to demonstrate that women could. be educated 
to be efficient saleswomen. Those were days 
upon which her friends can now look back and 
sniile. 

We think there has been no better demon- 
stration of the difficulties of getting even in- 
telligent men to believe that so simple a thing 
could be done. 

It is only fourteen years since Mrs. Prince 
dared to suggest such a possibility and only 
one important department store in Boston be- 
lieved the thing possible, and we have always 
suspicioned that Mr. Filene was more influenced 
by his friendly disposition than in any real faith 
in the proposition. At least even with his faith, 
be it much or little, he could not “put it over” 
because Mrs. Prince had never sold anything as 
child or woman. She was simply schooled and 
was not a saleswoman. 

We have rarely been as much interested in 
any woman’s determination as in Mrs. Prince’s 
pluck in showing Mr. Filene that she could sell 
goods. Without any help from him she applied 
for a position as saleswoman on the busiest day 
of each week, and stayed at the counter for six 
months, one day a week. Naturally she was 
given the least desirable counter, the remnants 
counter. Not once in the six months did Mrs. 
Prince fail to reach high mark among all sales- 
men. The demonstration was complete and 
satisfactory, and the twelve leading stores in 


the city have been behind her for these fourteen 
years. 
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It is no longer a school for salesmanship but 
an institution for the education of teachers of 
salesmanship and directors of improved store 
service, with every city in the land calling for 
more educated directors of salesmen than can 
be supplied. 

Every state normal school in America should 
study the science and art of Mrs. Prince’s work. 
Women graduates of universities and of four- 
years’ courses in normal schools pay $150 a 
year for education in this school. 

Although the present plan was established 
but four years ago there are graduates in execu- 
tive positions in ninety of the leading stores of 
America in the following cities: Indianapolis, 
Montreal, Los Angeles, Newark, Peoria, New 
York, Pittsburgh, Seattle, Baltimore, Omaha, 
Oakland, Boston, Spokane, Detroit, Rochester, 
Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., Toronto, 
Jackson, Denver, Strasburg, O., Painesville, O., 
Worcester, Providence, San Francisco, Kansas 
City, Oshkosh, Rochester, Minn., Washington, 
D. C., Toledo, Evanston, Fort Worth, Rich- 
mond, Dayton, Hartford, Dallas, St. Paul, New 
‘Haven, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Youngstown, 
Salt Lake City, Columbus, Milwaukee, Denver, 
Sacramento, and Grand Rapids. 

We give this unusual space to this enterprise 
in order to emphasize the fact 
limitless opportunities to make 
viceable. 

In addition to this executive service there are 
twenty-six women teaching salesmanship in 
public schools in Boston, ‘Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Galesburg, Logansport, Los Angeles, New 
York, Oakland, Providence, Rochester, Spring- 
field, Mass., Toledo, Waterbury, and Worcester. 

Here was a woman with a purpose _ starting 
with every disadvantage, who had never taught 
a day, and had never sold a quart of berries, 
and in fourteen years has nationalized her in- 
fluence until in fifty-two cities, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, there are ninety of the largest 
stores looking to her institution for executive 
leaders, and teachers educated to educate. 

Why couldn’t some public school teacher, 
some normal school educator have thought of 
this? 
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REMARKABLE. TRIBUTE 


The editor of The Missouri Ruralist says edi- 
torially :— 

“Tf I had my choice of all the schools I am 
familiar with, I should prefer to send my chil- 
dren to the Porter School in Adair county, 
Missouri. Marie Turner Harvey probably not 
only is the best rural school teacher in America, 
but the pupils live in an atmosphere of enthus- 
lasm, inspiration and community spirit that is 
bound to affect their lives.” 

That is as fine a tribute as could be written. 
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GENERAL MATHEMATICS* 


Why has no one ever made a book on gen- 
eral mathematics for every-day school use be- 
fore 1919? Why haven’t some of the school 
book geniuses or masters seen the wide open- 
ing for such a book as the Ginns have now pro- 
vided? 

One reason for the belated appearance of this 
book is undoubtedly the fact that it is only now 
that the school-world autocrats and aristocrats 
would permit the use of such a book. 

Think what a struggle general science had to 
gain recognition! So long as the school mag- 
nates were able to enslave us all with the terrors 
of school “subjects” there was not the ghost of 
a chance for general science, to say nothing of 
general mathematics. 

When general science appealed to the over- 
lords for a hearing it was regarded as a new 
subject. There was to be just as much physics, 
chemistry and biology as ever and the general 
science as a fourth estate. Not an hour less was 
conceded for any standardized science. Even 
now in most courses of study general science 
is only allowed a place in junior high schools. 

General mathematics as here presented is 
masterful enough for any student who is not 
headed for a doctor’s degree in mathematical 
science. There is more history of mathematics 
than was ever thought of in college work a few 
years ago, and more algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry in action than was expected of 
any student in college a few short years ago, 
and there is nothing eliminated that can by the 
most vivid imagination be conceived of as, de- 
sirable in a well rounded education. Only a 
desire for mathematical scholarship justifies de- 
voting more time to algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry than is here provided, and no 
less than this can be adequate for a mathemati- 
cal education. 

It is an educational tragedy that it may be 
years before we can witness the collapse of the 
scholastic Kaiserism which will enslave a multi- 
tude of young men and women to full courses 
in algebra, geometry and trigonometry who 
will get neither education nor scholarship out 
of any one or all of them, whereas they could so 
easily get adequate mathematical education 
out of General Mathematics. 


* “General Mathematics."" By Raleigh Schorling and William 
David Reeve. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Company. Cloth, 
Illustrated. 488 pp. Price. $1.48. 
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THE CREATOR OF GUMPS 


We have had an opportunity to see the 
creator of Gumps in action and it was some ac- 
tion. We had never seen Gumps in their various 
moods and tenses without wondering how it was 
possible for any artist (!) to produce a string of 
Gumps 365 days in a year. We shall wonder no 
more. 

Sidney Smith can produce a string of Gumps 
in half an hour anytime if we are any judge 
from what we saw him do. 
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It was at “The Boys’ ‘Twelfth Annual Ban- 
quet,” on which occasion the “Sons of the Mem- 
bers of the Chicago Association of Commerce” 
have their innings. 

“Sid” Smith struck off a string of Gumps as 
the “Sons of the Members” told him to do. 
We did not time him, but he certainly made a 
multitude of pictures of one after another of the 
audience, taking a “kid,” a “Son of a Member,” 
and drawing him true to life and then putting a 
horse under him quicker than you could say 
“seat.” 

“Every man to his art” was all that we could 
say as we saw the lightning-like flashes of 
genius. One demonstration like that is worth a 
hundred homilies on genius. We had never 
been much interested in the Gumps_ before we 
saw “Sid” Smith create Gumps by the square 
yard; now we allow no day to pass without sit- 
ting admiringly whether it is Gumps, or Min, or 
Uncle Bin or Chester. I always see Smith’s 
crayon flashing the Gump family on canvas. 
—_—_——-0- @-0-@-0-@-0- = ——s—ti=<‘i‘C:SOS™ 


EDWARD H. HYATT 

Edward H. Hyatt has passed on to his re- 
ward. Mr. Hyatt was state superintendent of 
California for twelve years, a longer term than 
enjoyed by any predecessor. He was born in 
Huntington, Pennsylvania, in 1857. At the age 
of thirty-four years he went to California to 
teach in Riverside county, where after eleven 
years he was elected county superintendent, 
which position he held eleven years, then be- 
came state superintendent, which position he 
held until 1918. Rarely has a greater tribute 
been paid any man than the very largé vote he 
received in the primaries of 1917 for a fourth 
term, despite physicial limitations. Mrs. Hyatt, 
who survives him, was his highly efficient 
deputy for the three terms. 
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SOME CONNECTICUT FIGURES 


Superintendent Paul Dillingham of Litchfield 
prepared an interesting comparison of wealth 
of thirty-one towns in the state and the in- 
creases in salaries since September 1, 1919, 

Litchfield had the largest wealth per school 
child and when he made the comparison had 
made no mecrease in salary. 

Ansonia was tenth in wealth and 
crease—$500. 

New Canaan was second in wealth and no in- 
crease. Westport was third in wealth and $200 
increase. Stratford was sixteenth in wealth 
and second in increase—$300. Putnam was 
eighth in wealth and with Stratford was second 
in increase—$300. Seymour, Westport, Darien 
and Thompsonville increased the salaries $200. 
Wallingford, ‘Watertown and Berlin, $100 each. 
Winsted, $150. 

Suffield used 83 per cent. of its taxes for 
schools; Plymouth, 66 per cent.; Stratford, 65 
per cent.; Thompsonville, 62 per cent.; Rock- 
ville, 60 per cent.; Southington, 55 per cent.; 
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Berlin, 52 per cent.; Seymour and Ridgefield, 50 
per cent.; Ansonia, 44 per cent.; Glastonbury, 43 
per cent.; Watertown, 43 per cent.; New Mil- 
ford, 42 per cent.; Huntington, 41 per cent.; 
Winsted, 40 per cent.; Wallingford, 40 pet cent.; 
Westport, 39 per cent., and Darien, 39 per 
cent.; Putnam, 35 per cent.; Plainville, 35 per 
cent.; Guilford, 34 per cent., and Litchfield, 34 
per cent. 
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“SAFETY FIRST” CHILDREN 


New York is in the midst of an educational 
campaign to cut down the loss of life through 
automobile accidents. There are to be nearly 
two hundred rally meetings of about five thou- 
sand school children each. The first was held 





on January 9, on which occasion Secretary 
Baker, secretary of war, thanked the school 
children of New York City through those to 


whom -he spoke, and through the New York 
city children all school children of the United 
States for the part they played in winning the 
war. 

Mr. Baker said he wanted to “deliver a long 
neglected message of appreciation” for what 
the children had done toward winning the war 
and of what “this generation expects of you in 
the war still to be waged.” He addressed the 
children “as representatives of the coming gen- 
eration, which is about to assume the burdens 
that we have met or failed to meet, as history 
will disclose.” : 
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The following crisp statement is worth pass- 
ing along: “The boy who manages a ‘shooting 
gallery’ gets three times as much as the woman 
who is teaching young ideas how to shoot.” 


Here is a thrilling statement that is going the 
rounds: “A messenger boy who cannot. get 
more money than the ‘instructor’ in college 
quits the job.” 

Smith College girls are raising a fund of four 
million dollars in order that the salaries of the 
professors may be raised. 

So far as we can learn every governor in the 
United States is with the teachers in their ac- 
tivities for better salaries. 

Los Angeles needs a bond issue of. $7,000,000 
for new school buildings and will probably get 
it. 

A teacher who has the faintest trace of “Red” 
in philosophy is unthinkable. 


ee 
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INAUGURATION OF DR. FOGHT 
[ Editorial. | 


The inauguration of Dr. Harold W. Foght 
as president of the State Normal School, Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, was an event every way 
worthy of the occasion. It has been the plea of 
the Journal of Education for a long time that 
the coming of a State Normal School president 
is entitled to as much prominence as the coming 
of a college president, Dr. Foght presides over 
an institution that enrolls during the year 2,000 
students and teachers in service, and a college 
that enrolls 200 students has an inaugural affair 
vastly greater than has usually been permitted 
any State Normal School. 

Fortunately the State Board gave Dr. Foght 
the honor of having an inauguration as promi- 
nent as any affair of its kind in the state so far 
as local talent was concerned . 

Dr. Foght is as eminent an educator as has 
been chosen for the leadership of any State 
Normal School in America. Indeed, we can 
think of no one who has had as varied and valu- 
able an experience by way of preparation for 
such a position as that at Aberdeen, as has Dr. 
Foght. ; 

Educational leaders of all nearby states and 
other national leaders sent highly appreciative 
letters of greeting for the occasion, and in some 
cases university presidents who could not be 
present sent personal representatives to read 
greetings to the audience. The Governor, the 
state superintendent and other leaders in the 
State were not only ardent in their praise of Dr. 
Foght but were keenly discriminating in their 
analysis of the especial fitness of Dr. Foght for 
the great work upon which he has entered. 

Interesting and important as were the many 
addresses, official and professional, the real 
event of the occasion was the address of Dr. 
Foght, in which he outlined clearly and some- 
what minutely the plans - for the institution as 
they lay in his mind. 

A few paragraphs indicate the trend of Dr. 
Foght’s thought:— 

“The largest and in many respects the most 
important function of the normal schools is to 
prepare an ample number of rural and_ other 
elementary teachers, and to realize the praise- 
worthy ambition to prepare subject supervisors 
and even high school teachers.” 

* * « 


“The Northern Normal and Industrial School 
with its fine teacher-training facilities can do its 
best work for the state, we believe, if permitted 
to increase its requirements gradually over a 
period of time to four vears above high school 
graduation. This is in line with what is being 
done in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, Washington, and a 
few other states. At the present time graduates 
from our normal school courses, whether princi- 
pals of rural consolidated schools or teachers 
in these schools, or in village and town schools, 
must automatically surrender their positions as 
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soon as they—often by sheer ability and energy 
—have succeeded in raising their own schools 
to full credit under the North Central Associa- 
tion. Such is the law. The upstart of it all 1s, 
that the normal schools are running the risk of 
losing their mature students and becoming mere 
female seminaries, since it is natural that young 
men and women who have teaching in mind as 
a life occupation will go at the outstart to insti- 
tutions that are legalized to give full and final 
preparation for their life work. Again, the per- 
sonal touch and influence of the mature, ad- 
vanced students on the elementary group in the 
normal school can scarcely be overestimated, 
and even inspires these young students to per- 
severe until they also complete similarly ad- 
vanced courses. 


* * *” 


“The future development of the normal school 
will naturally be influenced by the needs here in 
the Northwest. Let me repeat: Our life is al- 
most wholly rural; therefore, our chief concern 
must centre on the education of rural people. 
The ultimate aim of this education must be a 
larger measure of educated leadership in every 
rural community, with the impulse for improve- 
ment coming from within the rural group itse‘f, 
rather than from the outside. As a nation we 
have passed through several periods of agricul- 
tural development. ‘We can no longer be called 
pioneers, even ‘here in South Dakota. The 
middle period of exploitation in land values is 
also passing, and we are entering upon an era 
of scientific agricultural expansion—the old 
‘shut-in’ American life is at an end. American 
farmers will, hereafter, be in competition with 
the farmers of Australia and Argentina, and the 
peasant farmers and scientific agriculturists of 
Europe. The competition is sure to be keen, 
and will call for broadly educated, carefully pre- 
pared men on the farms, able to stand on their 
own feet, and think out their own problems in 
production, co-operative organization, and dis- 
tribution. It is undeniably true that we do not 
have as much of this kind of leadership in rural 
America today as is needed. 

“This new leadership must include, not only 
the best tvpe of education for children of school 
age, but also the best type of education for peo- 
ple beyond school age, both for those adults 
who in the days of their youth had little oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the schools, and for 
those—both native and alien—who have ne- 
elected to take advantage of such educational 
facilities as were placed at their disposal by the 
government. 

“Tt is undeniably true that in the past our edu- 
cational systems in rural communities have been 
large'y citv school systems. moved out to the 
open country—systems which have poorly an- 
swered the needs of an agricultural population, 
and which. indeed, have even weaned the rural- 
minded folk away from the land and have drawn 
them iustead into the activities of the organized 
industrial centres,” 


Fa Satin ip. Rn Heese i 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


ASPIRATION. 
BY F. B. PEARSON 


Aspiration is the hall-mark of real living. The persoa 
who does not aspire does not really live, but is a mere 
pensioner. Only the person who aspires is vital, vibrant, 
regnant. The poet says: “Every wish comes true if we 
only wish hard enough.” No one has ever achieved 
anything that is worth while who did not first wish and 
wish hard. Wishing is the impelling force that drives 
us toward the thing we desire and all really earnest work 
has an ardent wish behind it. Longfellow has told the 
story of aspiration in his poem “Excelsior,” and Mer- 
cury told the same story to Aeneas when he drove him 
out of Carthage and told him that Italy was his -des- 
tination. The person who does not aspire is merely 
loafing around some musty old Carthage, though Italy 
is beckoning. He has the strength to reach Italy and 
the way is open, but he lacks aspiration and will prob- 
ably die in Carthage. The teacher who does not aspire 
will hardly prove an inspiration to his pupils; on the 
contrary, he will dull and deaden their interests. The 
teacher who does aspire never does a piece of work 
twice the same way, but is always finding out new and 
better ways of doing things. He is ever striving to 
make today better than yesterday. He is not content to 
do camp duty but yearns to be in the marching column. 
He is striving all the while to generate in his pupils 
spiritual hunger, knowing full well that if he gets their 
spiritual mouths to water and wets their spiritual appe- 
tite they will readily find the cookie jar. Aspiration is 
greater than arithmetic and geography and _ history, 
but these subjects are valuable as means to the develop- 
ment of aspiration. The teacher has here a panacea 
for absence, tardiness and dawdling. If the boy yearns 
out after the things that the school offers he will require 
no truant officer to bring him in. Great is that school 
whose teacher and pupils all possess the quality of as- 
Piration. 


DEAN OF WOMEN. 


January 8&8, 1920. 

My dear Dr. Winship: May I take this opportunity 
to thank you for your recent splendid editorial on “The 
Dean of Women”? Your attitude is most satisfactory; 
not because you called attention to the need of such an 
officer in co-educational institutions, but rather because 
of your sympathetic insight into her real value. 

You refer to the fact that: “Her responsibility should 
not be chiefly disciplinary,” and imply that it should be 
her especial privilege to get into close personal contact 
with the girls and thus help them develop their talents 
to their highest capacity. No doubt the desire to be thus 
helpful to women, individually and collectively, is the 
bait which has attracted many a dean of women, myself 
included, into this very difficult position. Nor do I doubt 
that many another woman has found to her sorrow that 
the position — as it is now considered — presents many 
obstacles to the carrying out of these high ideals; and 
that many a woman has been compelled to expend her 
real strength on trivial tasks. This has made it neces 
sary to slight the more valuable work, or to let it be 
effected through indirect means. 

Many obstacles stand in the way of successful deaning 
One of these is the lack — on the part of both the dean 
and the other administrative officers of . a definite 
idea as to the scope and responsibility of the position 
The work of the dean of women has not been standard 
ized, and this means that it has not been carefully 
thought through. Everyone knows in general that she 
is responsible for the welfare of the women students. 


Few care to define “welfare”; and the notions as to its 
meaning differ with every president, dean, faculty mem- 
ber, parent and student. In the majority of cases, the 
duties of the dean range from that of inspiring the col- 
lege girl with a vision of the New Woman, to calling 
her attention to weekly manicure; from filling her with 
a laudable ambition for scholarly attainments, to in- 
structing her in the etiquette of the toothpick; from 
urging her to continue her religious life, to indicating 
the proper time and place for ball-room gowns and high- 
heeled slippers; from providing her with adequate 
rooms and opportunity for earning her living, to tactful 
advice on the application of rouge and cosmetics. If 
the institution is small, the dean of women is expected 
to take care of a number of administrative details, act 
on committees, arrange banquets, receptions, outings and 
the like. In short, the dean becomes the university’s so- 
cial engineer. 

As you see, these tasks are important; many of them 
vitally necessary. Someone must do them; and the per- 
son who does them conscientiously has little time or 
strength left to carry out the really valuable duties of 
her office. She has as little time for academic re- 
search as she has to get into close personal relation- 
ship with the women under her charge. 

The fact that the average dean of women, owing to 
the multiplicity of her duties, cannot stand out as an in- 
tellectual leader among her colleagues, and the fact that 
her time is filled with duties so diversified and so 
trivial, tends to lessen her prestige among the stu- 
dents. 

From careful and thoughtful observation of the life 
and work of deans of women in a number of widely 
scattered co-educational institutions, I am _ convinced 
that many other difficulties lie in the way of making her 
power what it should and could be. Many of these dif- 
ficulties I feel are inherent in the very: psychology of the 
office. I am sure that, with the growing appreciation of 
the value of the position of dean of women, a free and 
general discussion of her duties and difficulties becomes 
increasingly important. May I here express the hope 
that your editorial is the beginning of many similar con- 
tributions? 

Very sincerely yours, 
K. W. Jameson. 
Dean of Women. 


—_—O——_ 


GETTING INTO COLLEGE. 


In an illuminating article in Atlantic Monthly for Jan- 
uary Edward W. Parmelee says: Admission to college 
should be “the possession of a regular graduation 
diploma of a responsible school.” This diploma might 
come from a High School or a fitting school. The 
universities throughout the West receive without ex- 
amination any boy or girl coming from an accredited 
public school. The colleges in the East do not, with 
possibly one or two exceptions. They insist on doing 
their own testing for entrance. The question is, may 
they fairly do so in justice to the young boys and girls 
who might wish to become their students? Vast num- 
hers of those who intend to go to college must be fitted 
in the high schools; and the high schools cannot in 
justice to their constituency regard the possible college 
The fitting school exists to fit 
There may 


applicant first of all. 
bovs for college; the high school does not. 
he a college course, but only a small per cent. of. those 
attending the high school will go to college. Yet, even 
if all of them anticipated college would that be any rea 


son why they should not be admitted on their record? 
I am acquainted with several high school graduates of 
first class standing who were refused admission to some 
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of our Eastern colleges because they did not satisfy the 
examiners. There is no questiom in*the ‘minds of their 
acquaintances but they would have been a credit to any 
college had they been given a chance. Examinations 
may have value, but boys and girls are often confused 
through nervousness or through the methods of their 
teachers. Candidates may be cautioned to read care- 
fully their instructions, but they cannot undo in an hour 
what they have been taught for years. 

I have no intention of discussing the question as such, 
since able educators have undertaken that task; but I 
do protest against the injustice of discrediting the high 
school by refusing to accept its diploma at its face value. 


John G. Taylor. 
Arlington, Mass. 





INFLUENCE OF MOVIES. 
Fairfield, Iowa, January 9, 1920. 
Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: I would like to congratulate you and 
through you, James H. Leonard, for the article he 
wrote on the Movies in the issue of November 20, 
1919. The principal of the public schools handed me 
this article. Having had some experience in investi- 
gating the causes of crime coming from this source 
and the still greater griefs that come from ruined 
lives, I wish I could add a few words. Mr. Leonard 
may write another article of the same kind later on. 

Of course, he only too well knows and expresses 
that the greatest sorrow comes from the sex prob- 
lems so far misrepresented and painted with all the 
glare that a show man knows how to paint in order 
to draw patronage. The pictures of suggestion about 
which the result is, the leading to that which has 
caused sorrow in so many thousands of lives. The 
writer was appointed with one other business man 
and the chief of police to investigate why so many 
young people went wrong a few years ago after this 
business came to its first stage of development. Will 
not take time to enumerate the number of individual 
cases on this side, but give one special illustration of 
the other side of which he can speak in some future 
article possibly. 

One of the great arts of the show business is to 
make crime look pleasant and all end lovely. Take 
the stealing of automobiles for joy rides, which was 
especially so common a short time ago. I had five 
boys working for me in the factory, who were be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years of age, working 
during the summer vacation. They had seen over 
and over again in the picture show that lie, which 


he screen, of a boy steal- 


is so often thrown upon t 
ing an auto for a joy ride, going out and getting a 
few others and off for a glad time. Then return, get 
out and all was lovely. It was just a joke. This is 
a lie from start to finish. The facts are, instead of it 
being a joke the minute a boy steps into a car and 
starts off with it he is a thief and a robber. The 
chief of police or the sheriff can shoot him dead on 
the spot if he refuses to stop. They intend only to 
steal gasoline for a little ride, but no one knows that 
they don’t mean to steal the car. This side is never 
shown. Five of these boys walked down the street 
on a special day when there were a large number of 
out-of-town autos in town. They took two autos for 
a joy ride. The result was a race in which one car 
was completely smashed to pieces, costing $1,100, one 
bov almost killed, the other auto badly damaged. 
The boys escaped through the woods but were caught 
and a few days later found to be the ones who had 
committed the crime, which they did not at the time 
think was any crime at all but simply a little joke. 
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They were bound over to the Grand Jury and a 
penitentiary offense hung over their heads. Their 
parents came to me and pleaded with tears of sorrow 
rolling down their cheeks that I would take some step 
to get the boys out of the trouble. I thought if the 
show business would tell the whole truth no boy 
would do this—but it never shows the other side. 
These boys were led to do this because they had seen 
it pictured 100 times in the show as only a joke. 

If space permitted I would give a definite case 
proven of a picture show vaudeville dancer in this 
city who was an inmate of a house of ill fame. The 
influence of one of these trailing their slimy way from 
town to town is another common grief of the busi- 
ness. “Thanks for the article.” 

A. K. Harper. 
——_— a —— 
GOOD SPELLING. 


In a spelling test in Americanization. words given 
to 1,543 pupils in Public. School 66, Brooklyn, there 
were 231 pupils who spelled every word correctly. 
Following up the study of important American docu- 
ments urged at the beginning of the school year, 
Principal Kathleen M. Kennedy selected from the 
Declaration of Independence, Preamble to the Con- 
stitution, Bill of Rights, Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Speech, Wilson’s War Message, the words for test- 
ing the spelling ability of the various grades. 

The best record was made by the eighth grade with 
95 per cent. of the words correctly spelled. The rec- 
ords for the other grades show 89 per cent. correct 
for the seventh grade, 90 per cent. for the sixth 
grade, 93 per cent. for the fifth, 88 per cent. for the 
fourth, 82 per cent. for the third. There were 1,028 
pupils making a mark above 90 per cent. and only 
200 below 70 per cent. A total of 77,150 words were 
spelled during the test, out of which 8,646 were in- 
correct. 

Copies of these Americanization words and results 
secured in these tests can be secured from the In- 
stitute for Public Service, 51 Chambers Street, which 
is making the compilation for a number of schools 


ean 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION. 

In connection with the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence at Cleveland, February 23-28, 
those in attendance will have an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the school libraries and the 
school library work of the Cleveland schools. An ex- 
hibit of school library work is in process of prepa- 
ration under the direction of a committee of local 
librarians, headed by Miss Marcha Wilson, supervisor 
of high school libraries, and facilities will be pro- 
vided for observing the school libraries in actual op- 
eration. A large-size map of the United States, show- 
ing the location of high schools whose libraries are 
in charge of trained librarians, is being prepared by 
Miss Margaret Ely, librarian of the Lake View High 
School, Chicago, and will be on exhibition at the con- 
vention. 

Those who attend the Cleveland meeting should 
not fail to take advantage of this opportunity of ob- 
serving the fine effort the city is making to give edu- 
cation in the use of books and libraries its proper 
place in education. 


———— . 


W. C. T. A.. New Hampshire: I look forward to the 
coming of the Journal of Education each week with 
much interest. It always contains something worth 
while and keeps one informed as to what is going on ‘n 
the educational world. To me it is a source of inspira- 
tion. 
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ANOTHER INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC. 


Another influenza epidemic is raging. It has 
‘appeared already in more than twenty states, 
and bids fair to become nation-wide. In Chicago 
and in New York there are 3,000 or more new 
cases daily, and the conditions are so serious that 
drastic restrictions are being enforced as to busi- 
ness hours,.and as to places of amusement. 
Happily, the death rate is not so high as it was 
in the epidemic a year ago. It was hoped then 
that there might not be a recurrence of the 
malady this year; but it seems to be something 
about which there can be no confident predict- 
ing. The conditions this year seem especially 
favorable to the transmission of the germs; for 
repeated snow storms have impeded travel, and 
made pedestrianism almost impossible, so that 
street cars and trains are over-crowded. 


CABINET CHANGES. 


Carter Glass of Virginia, who succeeded Mr. 
McAdoo as Secretary of the Treasury about a 
year ago, now retires in order that he may fill 
the seat in the United States Senate left vacant 
by the death of Senator Martin of Virginia. He 
has filled the Treasury office well, but this Ad- 
ministration sorely needs another vote in the 
Senate. The President has filled the vacant 
place in the Treasury by shifting to it David 
Franklin Houston, who has been Secretary of 
Agriculture since the beginning of the Wilson ad- 
ministration; and to the place vacated by Mr. 
Houston he has appointed Edwin L. Meredith of 
Des Moines, Iowa, who has not before held an 
official position at Washington, but is described 
as a practical farmer and a successful business 
man. Another Cabinet change impending is 
that of the Secretary of the Interior—Secretary 
Lane being anxious to retire to private life as 
soon as possible. When this change is made, 
only four of Mr. Wilson’s original official family 
will remain. 


SOME CAMPAIGN UNCERTAINTIES. 


It has rarely happened that Presidential nomi- 
nating conventions have been so near with the 
nominations by both parties so much in doubt 
as they are today. On the Republican side, the 
name of General Leonard Wood is most often 
mentioned, with half a dozen or more “favorite 
sons” from different states awaiting develop- 
ments. On the Democratic side, uncertainty as 
to Mr. Wilson’s intentions and also as to the 
Treaty prospects complicates the situation. 
There was quite a general expectation that the 
President might avail himself of the opportunity 
afforded by the Jackson Day dinner to declare 
himself as to a possible third term; but nothing 
of the sort developed. There are not wanting 
those who conjecture that a third-term nomina- 
tion, with the unconditional ratification of the 
Treaty as an issue, would suit him. In the 
meantime, Mr. McAdoo, his son-in-law, and Mr. 
Palmer, his attorney-general, are in an awkward 
position as to their own aspirations, and Mr. 
Hoover is put forward as a possibility. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A RAILROAD STRIKE. 

A formidable tie-up of freight and a general 
embargo of merchandise on the lines of the 
Boston & Albany and the Boston & Maine rail- 
roads was produced by a strike of about 2,000 
freight handlers at the Boston terminals on 
January 28. The strike was ordered to enforce 
demands for wage increases made some. time 
ago, and heard in December by the Board of 
Wages and Working Conditions, in Washington. 
The situation is peculiar in that the railroad offi- 
cials in Boston have nothing to do with its ad- 
justment, and were not even consulted by the 
men, even as to the nature of the demands—the 
whole matter being in the hands of the Railroad 
Administration, whose delay in making and an- 
nouncing a decision was treated as a provoca- 
tion for the strike. The Board of Wages and 
Working Conditions is composed. of an equal 
number of government officials and of employes. 


MORE DEPORTATIONS EXPECTED. 


It is expected that the Soviet “Ark” which 
carried Alexander Berkman, Emma Goldman, 
and two or three hundred other Russian “Reds” 
to Soviet Russia, where they were warmly wel- 
comed by the Soviet leaders, will be followed be- 
fore long by several other “Arks,” similarly 
loaded. Three thousand or more of the radical 
aliens taken into custody in the recent nation- 
wide raids are regarded as suitable cases for de- 
portation under the ruling of Secretary of Labor 
Wilson that their membership in the Commun- 
ist or Communist Labor parties, and their ac- 
ceptance of the principles and programs of 
those parties makes them _ revolutionaries. 
About three-fourths of the aliens taken in the 
raids are Russians. Among the other nationali- 
ties represented are Germans, Austrians, Hun- 
garians, Lithuanians, Letts, Finns and Chinese. 

OUR LOANS TO EUROPE. 

There is an increasing unwillingness in Con- 
gress to sanction any more loans to Europe un- 
der present conditions. According to statistics 
presented by Senator Smith of Georgia, it ap- 
pears that the total of interest now due on the 
$10,000,000,000, more or less, which the United 
States loaned to different Powers during the war. 
is $325,000,000, and it does not appear that any 
of the Powers concerned is taking measures to 
meet the overdue payments. The Treasury De- 
partment has recommended that the interest 
payments be deferred. As to some of the debtor 
countries, it is felt that they should be given 
leeway, because of their condition; but it was 
plainly intimated in the Senate debate that if 
England, France and Italy could spend hundreds 
of millions on their air fleets, and France and 
England could spend money freely in exploiting 
oil fields, they could meet some of their interest 
obligations. 


THE ALLIES AND THE EX-KAISER. 
One of the last acts of the Allied Council at 
Paris, before M. Clemenceau’s retirement, was 
the framing, by M. Clemenceau’s own hand, of a 
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firm and urgent request to Holland for the sur- 
render of the ex-Kaiser, that he might be tried 
for the offences against humanity and interna- 
tional law during the war, for which he is held 
accountable. The Government of Holland, with 
equal firmness, declined to make the surrender, 
on the ground that Holland was not a party to 
the Treaty of Paris; that she had maintained her 
duty of neutrality, not without difficulty, during 
the war; and that she could not admit, in the 
present case, any other duty than that imposed 
by the laws of the kingdom and national tradi- 
tion. 
THE PILGRIM TERCENTENARY. 

Arrangements are now far advanced for the 
celebration of the Tercentenary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims by an International Council of 
Congregationalists to be held in Boston from 
June 29 to July 6. The nucleus of the gathering 
will be 400 delegates, chosen by national bodies 
in the United States, Great Britain, Canada, 
South Africa, Australia and in mission lands, 
with a great body of delegates chosen by the 
12,000 Congregational churches of the world en- 
rolled as corresponding members. The central 
topics of the program will be: Congregational- 
ism and spiritual ideals; its polity, liberty, theol- 
ogy, education, missions, social order, unity, in- 
ternational relations, and its young people. The 
council sermon will be preached by Dr. J. D. 
Jones of Bournemouth, England. Naturally, a 
visit to Plymouth will be a part of the program. 


0 0-0: @ 0: @ 0 
CANADA—OUR NEIGHBOR 


The Des Moines’ Register deserves hearty 
commendation for its broad, timely and intelli- 
gent treatment of our attitude towards the gov- 
ernment and people of Canada. In its issue of 
September 29 it has an editorial entitled “Our 
Neighbors” on this subject full of good solid 
sense as well as “the milk of human kindness.” 
It also furnishes with this a map of the great 
regions to the northward under the caption, 
“Our Neighbor to the North,” which should be 
an eye opener to the average citizen of the 
United States and which should help us to 
realize not only the boundless territories of our 
neighbor but the vast possibilities of develop- 
Think of Quebec 
with its 690,865 square miles,—a province eighty 
times the size of Massachusetts: or Ontario 
with its 365,880 square miles, as large 
great states like Iowa with three or four New 
England states thrown in for good measure. 
Then forgetting the smaller sections to the east- 
ward think of the great and as yet mostly un- 
developed regions of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, British Columbia, Yukon, and greatest 
of all, the Northwest Territories covering 1.207,- 
926 square miles. If you think of Canada as 
small beside the United States revise your esti- 
mates. Her acres practically equal those of our 
own country. Nor is it mostly an inhospitable 
and unfertile land. 

The Register 





ment as yet only just begun. 


as Six 


fittingly points out: “In the 
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main Canada is all fertile, capable of producing 
food for an enormous population. The mineral 
resources are inexhaustible, a considerable per- 
centage of the world’s coal supply is in Canada,” 
and also “a considerable percentage of the 
world’s lumber supply. The tides of trade 
and travel run across the United States boun- 
dary. Every condition operates to unite Can- 
ada with the United States in all that goes to 
make for a harmonious continent.” 

Great numbers of people in Europe are learn- 
ing about ther wonderful wheat fields and are 
longing to hasten thither. It takes no prophet’s 
eve to foresee the time when her ten millions 
shall become one hundred million people. Can- 
ada buys largely from us. Our mutual trade in 
the future will be enormous. Good business 
sense, let alone higher considerations, should 
prompt us to do everything to foster and pro- 
mote the kindliest relations between these sister 
nations whose lands adjoin each other for 3,000 
mi‘es. We want that forty-ninth parallel to re- 
main for centuries to come as it has for the last 
hundred years “a friendly border.” 

We should work steadily and intelligently to 
make our neighbor feel and know that the 
United States has only the kindliest feelings to- 
wards her, that we admire her marvelous 
heroism and self-sacrifice during the World War, 
that we know a mighty future is before her, and 
that we are ready to extend the glad hand and 
the helping hand at all times. If it is true, as 
the Register suggests, that “Canada is spoken of 
altogether too frequently as though it were some 
island in the sea,” we should be ashamed of 
this attitude and condemn it. The bonds of 
friendship should grow and stronger 
with everv passing year, vea, with every passing 
month. ‘We belong to the same family of na- 
tions, we speak the same language, we ought to 
feel, rejoice in and show forth a strong, deep, 
abiding affection for each other. 

Tt hurts us to hear the accomplished editor of 
the Winnipeg Free Press—Canada’s official 
representative at the Peace Conference—say: 
“What is the matter with our good friends south 
of the line? It cannot be that they resent the 
emergence of Canada into a_ state of nation- 
hood. One would rather think that they would 
welcome and encourage such a movement.” But 
he thinks we do not, that we would put Liberia 
or Stam before Canada when it “mak- 
ing peace.” or “the creation of the league of na- 
tions.” But we feel that the bumptious 
speakers or self-inflated writers whose ill advised 
have called forth this criticism do not 
represent us. We say to him and to all 
Canadians: We are vour friends a hundred mil- 
lions strong. You hold, and deserve to hold, a 
warm place in our hearts. Your 
our interests, 
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Frank H. Kasson. 
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THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION. An Examination 
of the Education Problem in the Light of Recent Psy- 
chological Research. By St. George Lane Fox Pitt. 
New edition. With an additional chapter, “Perfection 
as the Ideal and Lessons of the War”; an Appendix, 
“A Reply to Critics,” and a Preface by Professor Emile 
Boutroux de l’Académie francaise. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, $2.50. 
Mr. Fox Pitt is to us a most attractive writer. 
is what we said of the first edition :-— 
“This is, in the fullest sense, a skilful, intelligent, brave 
examination of ‘the Educational Problem’ in the light of 
‘recent psychological research.’ The author 
naturally pleases himself by creating his own psychology, 
one with which he can more easily explain ‘Modern Prob- 
lems.’ Having created a psychology of his own 
he interprets the problems which it creates with high art, 
all of which makes intensely interesting reading for psy- 
chologists, sociologists and religionists. It is one 
of the most fascinating books we have read in many a 
month. It is vigorous in thought, versatile in vocabulary, 
brilliant in phrasing. We have read it twice in one week 
with keen relish, great profit and ardent admiration.” 
In this new edition the striking fact is that he devotes 
forty pages to “A Reply to Critics.” This is most un- 
usual, but as a matter of fact he makes it more inter- 
esting, if anything, than the book itself, and certainly it 
is used by him to intensify his contentions. Mr. Fox 
Pitt is certainly heroic in his position, and he “stands 
by his guns” right nobly, though in it all he is ready to 
concede the reasonableness of his critics when they are 
reasonable in their criticisms. ; 


This 





THE MESSAGE OF THE LORD’S PRAYER TO 
MEN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 
Fannie Casseday Duncan. Philadelphia, Penn.: The 
Judson Press. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Fannie Casseday Duncan was for some years one of 
our ever appreciated contributors, but late years she 
has been unable to continue her literary work and in 
this “Message of the Lord’s Prayer” she breaks the si- 
lence of her pen in a way that makes one feel that it is 
almost a divine message. Her interpretation is won- 
derfully clear, highly inspiring and nobly spiritual. No 
one can read it without a new and fuller meaning of 
“The Lord’s Prayer.” There is nothing trite in her 
phrasing, nothing stilted in her devotion, nothing weak 
in her emotional appreciation. No one will 
pages without intensifying the devotional 
out being prompted to 
better neighbor; 


read these 
spirit ; 
without 


with- 
better ; 
having a broader vision, a 
deeper faith in God and man, a higher appreciation of 
what life can mean to every one. 


live being a 


without 


HERBERT TINGLE AND ESPECIALLY HIS BOY- 
HOOD. 


By John R. Clark Hall. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 125 pp. 
After reading this book we do not discover that Her- 


bert Tingle, who was born in England in 1855 and died 
in England in 1918, was of any especial account, or ever 
said, or did, or thought anything of any especial ac- 
count, and we do not recall ever having read anything 
before written by his biographer, and yet we have read 
every word of this brief account of the friendship, boy- 
ish friendship for the most part, of these two men, and 
having read it all we went back over it and re-read 
much of it, and for the life of me 1 do not quite see 
why I read it, least of all why I re-read any of it, ex- 
cept that it is a fascinating account of the boyish life 
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of two lads which was no more interesting than that 
of our own children, and we conclude that the charm 
of the book is in the fact that it is so suggestive of our 
childhood life and the childhood life of our children. 
Any way we are glad there were two boys like Tingle 
and Hall and that after one of them passed on at the 
age of sixty-five the other has taken time to write about 
their boyhood days and ways. 


FORWARD LOOKING LESSONS IN UNITED 
STATES HISTORY. Book I. For Seventh Grade. 
Boards, price, 75 cents. Book II. For Eighth 
Grade. Boards, price, 90 cents. By W. J. Savage. 
Hearst Building, San Francisco: Harr Wagner Pub- 
lishing Company. > 
Mr. Savage has made a skillful arrangement of the 

essential facts in United States History. The title gives 

the keynote to Mr. Savage’s method. He has dared to 
break away from the traditional looking backward style 
of facing American history children some 
fascinating “Forward in United 
States History.” 


and gives 
Looking Lessons 


ALEX THE GREAT. By G. S. Witwer, author of 
“From Baseball to Boches,” “A Smile a Minute,” 


etc. Illustrated by Arthur William Brown. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 313 pp. 


Price, $1.75 net. 

This is a vivid description of how the hero from 
Vermont “sneers at Broadway and says Gotham is 
the champion rube burg of the world.” He makes 
good in that city and as he says, “stands New York 

i and makes it like it.” It may be called 
real fiction done with that spontaneous humor which 
has made the author one of the widely read present- 
day American humorists. 


on ics ear 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“A Spanish Reader.” By John M. Pittaro. Price, $1.32, 
New York, Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


“Return of Sherlock Holmes” (Engraved in the ad- 


vanced style of Pitman’s Shorthand). Vol. IIl. Price, 
R0c New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons, Limited. 
“Commercial Research.” By Cc S. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Price, $2.25. — “Herbert Tingle.” By John R. Clark 
Hall. Price, 3s.6d. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
“General Mathematics.” By Raleigh Schorling and 
William D. Reeve. Price, $1.48. Boston, New York: 


Ginn & Co. 


“Food for the Sick and the Well.” by Margaret P. 
Thompson. Price, $1.00. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company. 

“Making of Tin Can Toys.” By Edward Thatcher. 
Price, $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” iiy Kate Douglas 


Wiggin Price. 64c. — “An Introduction to the Indus- 
trial] History of England.” By A. P. Usher Price, $2.50. 
Boston, New York: Houghton Mifflin Company 

“Unele Danny's Neighbors.” By F. B. Pearson In- 


dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


“Architectural Drawing Plates.” Py Franklin G. El-< 
wood. Price, 50c. Peoria, Ill.: Manual Arts Press. 

“America Espanola.” By M. Romera-Navarro. “La 
Nouvelle France.” By Franck Louis Schoell. New York: 


Henry Holt & Co. 


——_— = — 





Oculists and Physicians 

V Healthy, eg, eee eee tee 
Beautiful Eyes mia' 7 years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 


Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Keliuble Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfert. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interesteé 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYB 
REMEDY 


COMPANY. Chiecaxo. IIL 
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Photo (U. & U.) Photo (U. & U.) 


Founder and the Preserver 
of Our Nation 


HE greatest lesson of the war for our boys and girls is the lesson of 

TRUE AMERICANISM. As never before, the meaning of the lives 

and principles of Washington and Lincoln should be instilled into our 
youth. Through music, as in no other way, can these lessons be im- 
pressed. Let the Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records fill your ~ 
school program in memory of Washington and Lincoln with the spirit of 


TRUE AMERICANISM. 








SUGGESTED PROGRAM | 
Assembly March, A6127. 
America, Song by the School. , 
Paul Revere’s Ride, Longfellow, Harry E. Humphrey, A5970. | 
The Star Spangled Banner, Louis Graveure, A5949. 
The Message of Washington, Address by Pupil. | 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, Song by the School. | 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, Harry E. Humphrey, A3044. 
Medley of Patriotic Airs, Columbia Stellar Quartet, A2269. 
The Message of Lincoln, Address by Pupil. _ | 
Spirit of Victory, Cogswell, A7535, (Marching Song for Dismissal). 





SCL PNSMawNe 





— 


| 














“The Grafonola in the Class Room” catalog contains Clip this coupon and mail today 





an abundance of material for Kindergarten, Grades and OO a 
High School, carefully graded and classified. | coLUM BIA GRAPHOPHONE CO 
Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a Grafonola ___ Educational Department 
and Pushmobile with a number of Educational Records Woolworth Building, New York City 
in your School on trial, without cost or obligation to you, Please send the following Literature 
so that you may prove, to your own satisfaction, what (Check subject desired) 
great service Columbia material may do in your schools. Grafonola Catalog [ } 
Send the Coupon for Educational Literature. Beucational Recess Cataieg { J 
| Literature and Music [ ] 
Columbia School Grafonola EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
with Pushmobile . SI insicssinchimserhsciegeiabibasdidetiaale 
Deorsfitted with lack eadkey. 4 COlumbia Graphophone Company eet 
Seven shelves for records. own 


Reproducer. winding crank, and turn- Woolworth Building, New York City 


be locked in Pushmobile. . State 
Either Oak or hiabosnas. sal Canadian Factory: Toronto | 7 


rr Grade ________ je-jan. 
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THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD, | 








OF THE COST OF 
YOUR TEXT BOOKS 


will provide 





Holden Book Covers 


which Double the Lives of Your Books | 
and keep them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


At the Price we charge School Boards, the Holden Covers 
PAY FOR THEMSELVES and 


Profit to the Taxpayer over a period of five years. 


Can you afford to renew your books 
each year at their present cost? 


Holden Covers are the Cheapest form of Insurance 


PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


show a Substantial 





MASSACHUSETTS | 





ZDUCATIONAL NEWS 


— 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any pa 





of the country. Items of more than 
elocal interest relating to any_ phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 

= 4 LA 

Wleetinas *o be Field 

FEBRUARY. 

17-19: National Conference on Rural 
School Consolidation The United 
States Bureau of Education, te 
State Department of Edue mn 
and Iowa State Teachers ¢ ee é 
co-operating. Cedar F alls. lowa. 


Executive Secretary of the Con- 
ference, J. I McBrien, Director 


Rural School Extension, Bureau 
of Equcation, Washington, D. ¢ 
19-20-21: National Society for Voca- 
tional Education and Vocational 
Education Association of the Mid 


dle West 
La Salle, 
Clotilde 


joint meeting at Hotel 
Chicago, Office secretary 
Ware, 140 West 42d 
Street, New York. 
23-28: Department of Eageriatens- 
ence, N. E. A. Clevelan 


23: School Garden Assoc iation of 
America. Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Secretary, E. F. Murphy, 
Richmond, Indiana. 

JULY. 
4-10: National Education Associa- 


tion. Salt Lake 
tary, J. W. 
chusetts 

ma < 


Utah. Secre- 
1400 Massa- 
Washington, 


City, 
Crabtree, 
Avenue, 





+ 
> 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
CHAPEL HILL. The University 
of North Carolina has begun to 
give serious attention to the in- 
creasingly important subject of 
rural schools and has established in 
the work of the institution a new 


department, known as the depart- 
ment of rural education, for the 
purpose of training county super- 
intendents. supervisors, principals 
of rural high schools, and grade 
teachers. Through extension work 
of the department, assistance is 
being rendered also to such school 
workers and officials now in service 
in the state. iy new department 
is in charge of Edgar W. Knight, a 
native of North Carolina and a 
graduate of Trinity College (North 
Carolina) and Columbia University. 
For four years he was professor of 
education in Trinity and for sev- 
eral years served as superintendent 
of the Wake County (North Caro- 
lina) schools, the largest rural 
school organization in the. state. 
During the operation of the Stu- 
dents Army Training Corps Dr. 
Knight served with the war depart- 
ment’s committee on education and 
special training, as assistant edu- 
cational director of the Southeast- 
ern states. He brings to the new 
work of the university an intimate 
and sympathetic acquaintance with 
educational conditions in the South 


OKLAHOMA. 
MUSKOGEE. Introducing a 
movement that has never been 
tried anywhere in the Southwest 
before, high school students at sep- 


arate meetings recently adopted 
simplified dress for both boys and 
girls, including corduroy trousers 


and woolen shirts for the boys and 
gingham and calico dresses for the 
fair sex. 

Ninety per cent. of the boys of 
the senior class have gone on rec- 
ord as favoring the new measure 
and arrangements are now being 


_ anyhow, 


made to purchase a lot of pants at 
reduced prices Very few of the 
fellows do not ‘possess some sort of 
woolen, khaki or gray shirts, and 
the trousers can be purchased at 
reasonable prices. 

The girls of the 
cial meeting unanimously 
abolish the much-talked-of 
applying rouge in the 


class at a spe- 
voted to 
habit of 


classrooms. 


Beginning next week any and all 
old clothes will be worn by the 
girls. whether it be “gingham, 


calico, or burlap,” according to one 
enthused young lady. 

“We're going to hold this rule till 
the H.C. L. drops downa few 
notches,” declared Miss Edwina 
Blackwell, secretary of the senior 
class. “It will save us a lot of 
money, and who cares for~ style 
if we’re all dressed alike?” 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN. The greatest sum- 
mer school ever held in South Da- 
kota, with many educators of na- 
tion-wide repute on the faculty in 
addition to the fulf regular faculty 
of the Northern Normal and Indus- 
trial School, is announced by 
President Harold W. Foght, and will 


begin Monday, June 7. Two fam- 
ous educators who will be on the 
summer school faculty are Dr. A. 


E. Jenks, Americanization worker 
t the University of Minnesota, and 
Dr. C. G. Sargent, state director of 
vocational education for Colorado. 


UTAH. 

AMERICAN FORK. 
dred and thirty 
School 
diately 
crease. 


One hun- 
teachers in Alpine 
district will receive imme- 
a ten per cent. salary in- 
The ~new salary schedules 
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Educational Booklets 
for Supplementary Study 








Valuable Aids in Teaching Agriculture 








The Agricultural Extension Department of the Inter- 


national Harvester Company has prepared nearly 100 
different booklets on various subjects, including: 











Te Sn _ 
pore Cceer INARA NRA AASNS == 














do want to work with people 
who are in earnest; who really 
want to do something worth 
while. 


If you have a plan—if you know 
how you are going to use the 
booklets after you get them—we 
will be glad to supply you with 
as much material as you wish. 
















Crops Pigs Insects Canning and Drying 
Sanitation Livestock Dairying Better Rural Schools 
The Garden The Fly The Silo Home Conveniences 
Poultry Soil Birds And other subjects 
Ca; | make your work moreekecive, | aan 
BUNCH | ronson siiemacnal The || grietiorume le 
SHEEP | | orcanizedtomake sales. Butwe | | asa 





ROTATE THE sUBIECTE 














Free—Except Postage and Cost of Printing 


Write today for catalogue and booklets and helpful suggestions 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
PG.HOLDEN DIRECTOR 


HARVESTER BLDG. CHICAGO 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Blyd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shaffuck Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 
TEAC H ERS! ! WE CAN af NY aa POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS! “i scciene Gli Gs NERA 
3 RE 
COLORADO TEACHERS® AGENCY **' stsssc: ro ** Denver, Colorado 


FREE REGISTRATION 


CLAR TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
G4 E. Van Buren St. Flatiron Bldg. 110-112 E, Lexington St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, SPOKANE, WASH. 
N. Y. Life Bldg. Globe Bldg. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 



































provide for retaining the most ef- those not holding regular normal 
ficient teachers and contemplate Certificates. . 

discontinuance of the practice of A per centum increase was 
employing emergency teachers or deemed preferable to a blanket ad- 
vance, because the former provides 
more remuneration for the teacher 
who is already among the foremost 
in his district in training, experi- 
ence and sheer worth, according to 
Superintendent James H. Walker. 








Go to Europe at Our Expense 
A few tours to organizers of small parties. 
‘Write today for plan and programs. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, 
Box Y 426, Wilmington, Delaware 








WISCONSIN. 


KENOSHA. The school board 
has granted a ten per cent. in- 
crease in salary to everyone em- 
ployed in the school department. 

H About $1,500 a month is thereby 
For the Asking ’ added to the pay roll. 
. + 
An up-to-date 
: Secretary of War Newton D. 
suggestive catalog Baker, General John J. Pershing 
of and General Peyton C. March, com- 


posing a board of award, will an- 
nounce to an awaiting juvenile 


world on April 19 next the names 
Prepared by a 


of three medal-winning school boys 
or girls, who, on February 20, 1920, 
trained and experienced 
Librarian 





United States Army School 
Contest 


wrote the best essays of all the 
school boys and girls of America 
on the subject: “What Are the 
Benefits of an Enlistment in the 
United States Army?” 

The contest is under the auspices 
of the War Department and is open 
to the students of all schools, ex- 
cept colleges and universities, 
whether public, private or sectarian. 

The winners may be of any age, 
any color, male or female, Ameri- 
can or foreign born. 

The winners of the contest will 
be brought on to Washington, ac- 
companied by parents or guardians 


Want a Copy? 
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with all expenses paid, 
May 5, Secretary Baker will pre- 
sent them with medals. There’s a 
war department gold medal for first 
prize, a silver medal for second 
prize, and a bronze medal for third 
prize. In addition three silver lov- 
ing cups wilk be presented to the 
schools producing the winners. 
Other prizes for state. county, 
district, township, city and village 
winners will probably be offered. 
Principals of schools will for- 
ward their entries to the officer in 
charge of the Army District Re- 
cruiting Station nearest them. Ad- 
dress letter, The Recruiting Off- 
cer, United States Army. 

District 


where, on 


recruiting stations are 
located as follows :— 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, Hatz 


Block Building. 
Albany, New York, 
Atlanta, Georgia, 

Building. 


543 Broadway 
Transportation 


Baltimore, Maryland, 16 St. Paul 
Street. 

Birmingham, Alabama, 201 Clark 
Building. 


Boston, Mass., 3 Tremont Row. 

Buffalo, New York, 15 West Swan 
Street. 

Chicago, 
Street. 


Illinois, 526 South State 








SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 








S TATE NORMAL SCHOOI, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca: 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


slementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
‘ial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. c BOYDEN. Principal 





Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Accredited by the State  Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. 
Three Year Course. Practical Ex- 
perience. Applicants must meet the 
requirements of good health, of age 
(19-35). good moral character, two 
years High School Education or its 
equivalent. Separate Home _ for 
Nurses. For Catalog and Applica- 
tion blanks Address Dr. J. C. Cobb, 
2814 Ellis Avenue. Chicago, III. 





ILVER SANDS BY-THE-SEA. 
Combines instruction in physicai 
training, playground and recreation 
work with a real good-time vacation. 
250 acres. Bathing, swimming, fish- 
ing, canoeing. Land sports. Splen- 
did equipment. 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 








LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


METHOD PENMANS ere is 
taught penmanship style. 


Because the words in the 


In Palmer Method Spellers for 





30 Irving Place, New York City. 











Palmer 
Method Penmanship they eliminate the 
printed impression to the written expression. 
fully selected by well known educators, 
} largest and most progressive New York City Public 
} the intermediate and advanced grades 
} are quotations in liberal quantities from well known 
engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 
| 

| 


PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING CO-ORDINATED 
PALMER METHOD SPELLERS 's7i2'si° tio R8PhGhtPEh ANS 


a 
Educators Saevaters should investigate thoroughly this plan of present- 


ing to pupils for study in spelling, the words written in the most extensively 


’ 


separate book for each grade. 


Method Spellers are all in Palmer 
unnecessary process of changing the 
Words used have been care- 
having been tested in one of the 
Schools 


authors, all in photo- 


Write our nearest office for further information 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, 612 Vine Street. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 54 Public Square. 

Columbus, Ohio, 153 North High 
Street. 

Dallas, Texas, 1514 Main Street. 


Davenport, Iowa, corner Third 
and Brady Streets. 

Denver, Colorado, 1705 Lawrence 
Street. 


Detroit, Michigan, 221 Woodward 
Avenue. 

El Paso, Texas, 218 West Frank- 
lin Street. 


Evansville, Indiana, 624% Main 
Street. : : 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 211 


Monroe Avenue. 
Greensboro, North Carolina, 3344 
South Elm Street. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
Market Street. 
Houston, Texas, 
Avenue. 
Huntington, West Virginia, Rob- 
son-Prichard Building. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Illinois Street. 
Jackson, Mississippi, 
Capitol Street. 
Jacksonville, 
Building. 
Joplin, Missouri, 416 Main Street. 
Kansas City, Missouri, 203 
Twelfth Street. 
Knoxville, Tennessee, corner Mar- 
ket and Union Avenues. 


325 
1003% Congress 
102 South 
223 West 


Florida, 3arnett 


Louisville, Kentucky, 122 South 
Fourth Street. 

Little Rock, Arkansas, 621 Main 
Street. 

Los Angeles, California, corner 


Fourth and Main Streets. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 311 Nic- 


ollet Avenue. 

Nashville, Tennessee, 155 Eighth 
Avenue, North. 

Newark, New Jersey, 86 Park 
Place. 

New Orleans, Louisiana, United 
States Custom House. 

New York City, New York, 461 
Eighth Avenue. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 104% 
West Main Street. 

Omaha, Nebraska, Army Build- 
ing 

Peoria, Illinois, 100 North Adams 
Street. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 1345 Arch 
Street. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 204 


Fifth Avenue. 

Portland, Me., 463 Congress 
Street. 

Portland, Oregon, Worcester 


Building, Third and Oak Streets. 
Providence, R. I., Caesar-Misch 


Building. 

Richmond, Virginia, 820 East 
Broad Street. 

St. Louis, Missouri, Third and 
Olive Streets. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Central 
Building. : 

San Francisco, California, 660 
Market Street. 

Savannah, Georgia, 35 Barnard 
Street. 


Scranton, Pennsylvania, 507 Lack- 
awanna Avenue. 

Seattle, Washington, Mutual Life 
Building. 

Spokane, Washington, 409 Zeigler 
Building. 

Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Hampden Street. 

Syracuse, New York, 107 Bastable 
Building. 

Toledo, Ohio, 416 Adams Street. 

Wichita, Kansas, Brosius Build- 
ing, corner Douglas and Topeka 
Avenues. 


17 
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as available for immediate placing, principal 
WE CAN RECOMMEND of high school] at $1.800, $2,000, $2,500, or of 
smaller schoo] at $1,200; first-class teacher of domestic science and art, 
$1,500: music, $1,200; physical training man, $1,800; woman, $1,400; manual 
training, $1,600, $1,800, $2,500; history, $1,200; mathematics, $1,500; college 
English, $1,500; $3,000; junior high school English, $1,000, $1,200; other 
scattering candidates for various departments. So far as possible we are 
glad to assist any superintendent or principal who lacks teachers for the 
second term, and when places come to us for which we are not able to 


recommend we are frank to say so at once. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Marager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 

Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 

with timely chapters on Peace Salariea, 

Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 

tion, etc., sent free. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTII AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ThsPratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 





wna Fonzian TEACHERS’ AGENCY to rmols and Families 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 





recommends teachers and has filled bua- 
dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need @ 


Kellogg's Agency ies. 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





C. A. SCO1T & CO. Proprietore 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
308 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 











Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 












We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHE RS’ 6 Beacon St. ‘ ° 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance felephone Manager. 
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that love to attune them to their new life. 











The Victrola in Americanization 


Salute to the Flag 


“I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the republic for which it 
stands, one nation indivisible, with liberty and justice forall.” 


Never before has there been so great a need for national unity in calm, sane, unswerving loyalty. 
It is time to awaken our adopted brothers from other lands to a consciousness of that unity, to a 
realization of the responsibilities of their American citizenship! 
MUSIC,—the one common ground of understanding of all peoples. 

These new citizens come richly endowed with a love of their native music and dances. USE 
THROUGH it, by comparison and analogy, bring 
them to an appreciation of American ideals as expressed in our music of national sentiment and 
patriotic appeal, and thus pave the way for an understanding and_love of and pride in all things 








Evoke that realization through 


_ 


American. Reach their ci#fidren, the citizens of to-morrow, 
while in school through the VICTROLA. 

February offers three occasions of great patriotic inter- 
et: LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY, NATIONAL ®YEEK OF SONG. 
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Washington’s Birthday 
H ) with the Victrola 
ay PUBLIC SCHOOL, No. 6 
Ek Program 
“ae From an Indian Lodge (Band) 17035 
iy Swing Low, Sweet Chariot ‘ 
iad Steal Away (Negro Spirituals) } 17850 
¥ Declaration of Independence 35291 
x Minuet—Don Juan 17087 
4 Danced in Colonial costumes 
| Story of “Hail Columbia 
Hail Columbia (President’s March) 16137 
= Recitation: “The American Rts 
= lag” (Drake) 35029 
America the Beautiful (Band) ) 
Speed the Republic (Band — 
Sung by the audien 
Washington’s Farewell Addres 17378 
Virginia Reel (Folk Dar 18552 
National Emblem March (Band) 17957 








During the National Week of 
Song, link the “Community Sings” 
in school and home with the many 
splendid songs of patriotism listed 
in the Victor Record Catalog. 
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Lincoln’s Birthday 
with the Victrola 
ASHLAND SCHOOL 

Program 
Patriotic Medley March (Band) 35657 


My Old Kentucky Home (Band) 
| 





Battle Hymn of the Republic 18145 
(Band) Sung by the audience 
Recitation: “Lincoln the Great |, 
” * 15200 
Commoner , 
I Want to be Ready } 
, 25449 


Get on Board (Negro Spirituals)) 
Arkansas Traveller (Folk Dance) 18331 
Darling Nellie Gray 64729 
Battle Cry of Freedom (Revised | 
Version ) j “a 
“Gettysburg Address” 35377 
Old Dan Tucker (Folk Dance) 18490 
Lincoln Centennial March (Band; 16299 








For further information, see any Victor 
dealer, or write to 


Educational Department 









Let the Victrola help 
you celebrate these events 
in the school room 




























Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 


for School use 


When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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